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Ly THE preparation of the new edition of this 
standard work a very considerable revision has been 
necessary. It reflects the findings of the research 
work and clinical studies on the physiology of exer- 
cise during recent years. Two new topics have 
been added: a chapter on exercise for people over 
forty years of age, and a section on exercise for 
women. The material is splendidly organized. Part 
I covers the general effects of exercise upon bodily 
functions. It includes general types of exercise, a 
study of the circulation, both heart-rate and blood- 
pressure, of respiration and of the blood in relation 
to exercise and neuro-muscular mechanism. Part II 
deals with the effects of the special types of exercise 
upon bodily functions and includes gymnastics, ath- 
letics, aviation, aquatics, physical efficiency tests 
and the physiology of training. 
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T’S fun to call a square dance! If 

down below your platform moves 

a floor full of sets—ten or twenty 
—with the eight dancers of each set 
hilariously happy as they glide and 
shuffle and swing through the changes, 
it does something to you for which 
there are no words. Each set opening 
and closing like a flower, forming 
squares and circles, lines and stars, 
like swiftly forming crystals; patterns 
weaving and flowing under the com- 
mand of your voice; and the stuff of 
it all—joyous, vibrant, living, human 
beings! Laughing and shouting, dec- 
orating the main pattern with indi- 
vidual flourishes, but always with an 
ear cocked to your voice, sensitive 
for the slightest variant in the call! 
It is almost overcharged with a sig- 
nificant and vital human beauty. You 
know that the roots of these steps 
and figures go back to our earliest 
ancestors. They have come down to 
us not through books and teachers 
but through the very blood stream of 
our bodies. 

It is great fun to dance in such a 
pattern. Rhythm and form are a basic 
part of our human life. To follow a 
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rhythm, to take part in an unfolding 
pattern, to make your body a part of 
that symmetry is to’ answer a deep 
and fundamental hunger in your 
blood. Modern life tries its best to 
make us only spectators of rhythm 
and form—in the movie theater, in 
the concert hall, all about us. But 
something deep within us wants to 
get in, wants to participate, wants to 
be a part of that impelling rhythm 
and that flowing vibrant pattern. 








em Back Alive!” 


By 
LLOYD SHAW 


Superintendent 
Cheyenne Mountain Schools 
Colcrado Springs, Colorado 


Five thousand years ago men un- 
derstood that. They danced their joys, 
their griefs, their harvests, their bat- 
tles. They danced their religion. 
While we, alas, all too often, sit quiet 
and impressive in a great church and 
have our religion talked to us. Aside 
from the hymns and the collection we 
take no part. Perhaps the Indians in 
the pueblos along the Rio Grande 
know better than we when their tom- 
toms begin beating, their bodies catch 
up the rhythm, and they move ecstat- 
ically into the living pattern of a 
prayer. 

And do I argue that a square dance 
fills this need? No, I do not. But I 
do say that in this intellectual age, 
our bodies are starving, our blood is 
parched for want of some of these 
fundamental and deeply essential 
rhythms and body patterns. Watch- 
ing an artist of the modern dance will 
not help us much, but only make us 
more aware of our own hunger, more 
aware that he has found something 
which we ourselves so desperately 
need. 

No, let’s not call our square dance 
an exercise in religion. Let us instead 
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call it a dance of true democracy. Joyously, 
laughing and shouting, we can weave lovely. 
patterns together. We can refresh ourselves 
together, we can express our democracy with- 
out use of words. If we play together, we can 
work together. 

And so square dancing is not just a hobby 
with me, a something-different-to-do. It is 
packed with significance, and I feel always 
that on some tomorrow I am going to turn up 
some hidden treasure of value that has been 
lost for all of us for centuries. 

And do my young dancers feel the same 
way about it? Frankly, I do not know. They 
love it! But they are at an age where 
they do not weigh values. They simply know 
it’s fun. Only later, I believe, will they fully 
realize how lucky they are to have been 
thrown into it over their heads. 

And who are these dancers? A group of 
high school youngsters who have been raised 
in a tradition of folk dancing. A group of high 
school youngsters from a small school subur- 
ban to Colorado Springs who are now invited 
all over the country to exhibit their dances 
and to help teach the old steps. They love the 
sheer exuberant sport of it. They love the 
travel, the excitement of new cities, Washing- 
ton, New York, Santa Fe, San Francisco. 
They don’t say much, but lovely pictures are 
printed indelibly on their minds—a valley in 
Tennessee white with dogwood and the flame 
of the red bud, or the Shenandoah valley 
sweet with its apple blossoms, or the chaste 
beauty of a birch wood in Vermont, or the 
lonely splendor of a desert sunset. For many 
who had never been away from home, their 
dancing has let them watch the waves dance 
on both Pacific and Atlantic beaches. 

And if they are to be away from school for 
a week or two each fall and each spring, they 
must perforce be well up in their studies, 
doing their make up work in advance, or they 
will not be allowed to go. And they know it is 
good to have something that makes you work. 
And they know too that there is a certain 
higher standard of behavior and conduct that 
has to be required of those who travel far 
together. 

So they know it is all to the good, but they 
haven’t time to seek its particular values out. 
Years later they will think it over, and will 
see back through to that nameless intrinsic 
something which lies at the very heart of the 
dance itself. 

And how did we start our dancing program? 
From a stubborn conviction that there would 
be values there if we could make them come 
to life; from the chance coincidence that our 
little community at that time had a church 
prejudice against ballroom dancing in our 





school, but not to the folk dance; from the rare good fortune of 
having Elizabeth Burchenal with us for an afternoon early in oy, 
first experimental stage. Her dynamic personality won the big boys 
over and we were off to a flying start. Invitations to exhibit our ney 
dances to neighboring communities made us aware of the fact we had 
something of value. Better dancing brought better trips. Better trips 
developed better dancing, and we started up an ever-widening spira} 
staircase that leads to we don’t know where. 

At first we did only European peasant dances. We fought hard to 
keep them from being the little hand-clapping games that small girls 
so often have to do. We knew that they were originally the dances of 
rough and virile peasant folk, real he-men dances, and we tried 
always to keep them so. 

As our repertory widened, from the European dances through 
many of the early American ones, we began to realize that here in 
our west, apparently underground but still flowing with life, was an 
old western dance tradition. 

It was strange how difficult it was to tap this stream, to find its 
sources, to lead it into the orbit of our lives. I made several false 
starts and suffered several sad experiences, but at last we got it, 
Fortunately a revival of interest was springing up all about us at 
that time, which made our search grow easier. Soon we were in the 
main stream and we found the water fine. Now, we keep finding new 
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tributaries that flow in from the most 
unexpected sources. A fine branch 
comes down from the Mexican Moun- 
tains; and little hidden lakes, from 
strange valleys of racial settlement, 
send most delightful trickles down to 
the main stream of the western dance. 

Some people collect postage stamps, 
and I have heard of one man who 
paid as high as forty thousand dollars 
for a single, humble, cancelled stamp. 
Others collect old furniture and old 
glass, which they glorify with the 
name of “antiques.” But I collect 
old dances, priceless heritages that 
can’t be purchased. { must secure 
them by digging and begging and 
swapping and trading. And I must 
preserve them in living social groups, 
in the warm blood of dancing men 
and women. And I know that if there 
is not enough laughter and joy and 
exuberance in this human medium in 
which we try to preserve them, they 
are all bound to curl up and to die. 

It has been great fun! And often 
people ask me how they can start 
these dances in their own community. 
They see other communities having 
such a good time that they too want 
to share in the fun. They will have 
difficulty, to be sure, in finding a suit- 
able hall, and suitable music, and a 
congenial and eager group. But these 
things can be solved out of whatever 
material is at hand in almost any 
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community. Leadership is the hardest 
thing to find (and no one yet has told 
us how to find it). I sometimes think 
that the western square dance almost 
died away because of a lowering 
standard of leadership. Callers found 
a nasal twang so colorful, that they 
got sloppier and sloppier in their 
calls. They forgot that even exper- 
ienced dancers find it difficult to 
dance to a sing-song series of indis- 





tinguishable sounds that are only 
honored by the name of “calls.”’ Col- 
orful, yes! But it takes more than 
color to make an automobile run, or 
to make a dance run smoothly. When 
we have developed a group of callers 
whose chief ambition is crystal clear- 
ness and faultless rhythm, the old 
dances will be back to stay. You will 
probably have to develop such a 
caller in your own community. Per- 
haps you will have to accept the role 
yourself. 

Please don’t start your dancing 
program with children. To be sure, 
children will do anything we set them 
to, and do it with an enthusiasm that 
is very tempting to us. But we must 
resist the temptation, or the activity 
will be branded ‘“‘kid stuff” and the 
more grown up young folks will have 
nothing to do with it. The adults, of 
course, will not bother with children’s 
games. And the children, alas, will 
spurn it also for the same reason 
when they do grow up. 

And please don’t start it with girls. 
One is so tempted to start it with the 
girls’ gymnasium classes in school or 
college. Girls are venturesome crea- 
tures, bless them, they’ll try anything 
new and love it. Look at their hats! 
And boys, curse them, are so conserv- 
ative that they shy away from any- 
thing but the conventional and estab- 
lished. So we argue to ourselves, let’s 








start with the girls and when the boys 
see what fun it is they'll come in too. 
But it works just the other way. The 
boys will only say it’s “sissy stuff” 
and ‘very queer.” They may come 
in for a little while, just for the sake 
of the dates, but they’ll never take 
hold with zest, and your dancing pro- 
gram will never be more than luke- 
warm. 

Of course, if your work is with 
children or with girls, and you love 
these old dances yourself, you will. be 
terribly tempted to start them with 
your group. But think very carefully 
before you do. You will only brand 
them forever as “kid stuff,” as “sissy 
stuff,” and you will kill the real vital 
adult dancing forever in your own 
community. Even the word, ‘folk 
dance” has come to carry such a 
stigma with it today, that when we 
go with an exhibition to a college 1 
do my best to find some other word. 
If we are called “folk-dancers, ’every- 
one will become polite and walk 
quietly away. Call it “cowboy danc- 
ing” or ‘peasant dancing” and you'll 
have a better chance. 

The first enthusiasts who brought 
the folk dances to America slipped 
into this pit-fall. There was no way 
to interest adults, so they took the 
dances to the children, and they illus- 
trated their books with pictures of 
little bloomered girls clapping their 
hands in rings and squares. And 
‘folk-dancing” has been thought of 
as “sissy stuff” ever since. To be sure 
you will find a group of enthusiasts 
here and there who have found the 
full, virile, manly joy in these peas- 
ant dances. But they, alas, are usually 
thought of as “nuts” and are dis- 
missed with a patronizing smile. I 
nrmly believe the reason for this is 
that we gave our program first to 
children and girls, instead of to the 
men who alone could have put it over. 

Lastly, may I timidly suggest that 
a dancing program must not be over- 
organized. It doesn’t need a president 
and a secretary and a constitution 
and a cause. Read the history of the 
dance even back in the middle ages, 
and see how often a new dance form 
sprang up and swept the country. 
Then the dancing masters organized 
it and codified it and analyzed it 
until it died. A new form then had 


(Continued on page 606) 
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Physical Education in the Light 
of the Social Sciences 


By 


SAMUEL HAIG JAMESON 


Department of Sociology 
University of Oregon 


1. Introduction 


S A LAYMAN I have often questioned the physical 
A education majors during the past score of years 


of college teaching as to their anticipations in 
their chosen field. Both men and women students have 
exhibited much hope and some misgivings. The average 
physical education major is prompted by an urge for 
temporary stellar recognition, and the desire to become a 
coach. This is the acme, the climax for a man. For 
women, the supervision of the Girl Scout troops in a com- 
munity or leadership of the Campfire Girls would be most 
gratifying. Judging from the reactions of the students, 
the great majority of the physical education majors are 
easily satisfied. Particularly in an athletics-conscious 
social atmosphere they emphasize rightfully anatomy, 
structure, brawn, in the name of physical education. 
My purpose is to divert your attention from the over- 
emphasized physical to the much ignored non-physical 
aspects of physical education. 


Il. Traditional Content of Physical Education 


Since the introduction of physical education in our col- 
leges and secondary schools, it has been customary to 
defend the process on the basis of services rendered. In- 
variably the results attained are individual-centric; that 
is to say, they pertain to the person who is taking physi- 
cal education. These well-known results I may mention 
briefly. 


1. A Safety Valve.— Rightly or wrongly, our ancestors 
did, as some of our contemporaries still do, consider the 
human species as the feeblest victim of temptations. Of 
course, physical temptations are more serious than the 
mental. Our civilization has created enough gadgets to 
seduce the, adolescents from the paths of virtue and steep 
them in the mire of vice. Hence, in order to ward off 
personal degeneration, disintegration, and disorganization, 
it is considered advisable to exhort adolescents to use 
their surplus energy in honorable and desirable efforts. 
If you feel the temptation to vice, go and dig the soil, 
work out in the fields; but if you are lucky enough to be 
unemployed by fortune or by force of circumstances, take 
a walk in the woods—if in the country—or pace the pave- 
ments if in the city; soon you will push the vicious incli- 
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nations to the rear and thereby focus your attention once 
more on virtue and its attainment. But if these efforts 
fail, you may dominate vice by going to a gymnasium— 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., or college—and sweating it out of 
your system. Such remedies still persist; they are in- 
genious escape mechanisms: escape from the temptations 
of the mind through the submergence of the body. 


2. Source of Income.-—-Since the admonition to Adam 
to earn his livelihood by the sweat of his brow, his de- 
scendants engaged in the struggle for existence have been 
going him one better: they earn by the sweat of the 
entire body. Hunting, fishing, agriculture, commerce, in- 
dustry, and finance offer the means of subsistence to 
many. A few are engaged in the professions to guarantee 
their source of income. With the extension of the educa- 
tional opportunities to the masses, the school teacher has 
become one of the professional group; hence the increas- 
ing number of prospective teachers of both sexes. Other 
opportunities failing, school teaching offers a sure source 
of income. 

I shall not be missing the mark in stating that many 
flirt with the field of physical education as a source of 
livelihood, to which the holders of athletic scholarships in 
our educational institutions on the one hand and the pro- 
fessional athletes on the other are living witnesses. Fast 
running legs, straight pitching arms, hard batters, delib- 
erate punchers, tacklers, grapplers, rhythmically swinging 
bodies, and flexible joints are utilized as capital in the 
struggle for income. Thus some solve their problem of 
subsistence. 


3. Exhibitionism.__Escape from the temptations of the 
body and the desire for a source of livelihood make phys- 
ical education a means to an end; exhibitionism, through 
the development of skills in the individual performer, 
makes physical education an end in itself. You who are 
engaged in this field know better than I the pride in 
strong muscles, expanded chest, erect posture, nimble 
joints, graceful legs, oxen hearts, etc. These are ends for 
the individual athlete. Therefore, traditionally people 
have entered into the field of physical education to fur- 
ther individualistic, personal ends. Each performer ac- 
quires unique skills for himself or herself. These skills 
are paraded by the persons themselves, and disappear 
after the sickle of death reaps the individual performer. 
The point is that, irrespective of all the glorified exhibi- 
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tionism, the skills of the techniques of the individual 
remain untransferable to others. After the achievement 
of the personal end, the succeeding generations fail to 
benefit. 

These three major traditional contents of physical edu- 
cation still survive. They constitute the basic motives 
which prompt the youth to indulge in physical training 
of various descriptions. These motives are not con- 
demned; they are merely pushed to the threshold of your 
attention. One point, however, should be added at this 
juncture. The blending of these traditional motives into 
the content of physical education has confined physical 
education to the realm of ethics and esthetics and kept it 
out of the pale of the sciences. 


Ill. Trends in the Evolution of Physical Education 


During the middle of the nineteenth century the domi- 
nant interest of scientists was focused on biology. Soon 
biological theories were applied to the field of the social 
sciences. Recreation and play activities biologized them- 
selves with an overemphasis of the physical benefits to 
the individual organism. As an offshoot of biology came 
psychology with interest in the nervous system and the 
stimulus-response mechanism. This too focused the at- 
tention on the physical structure of the organism with 
implications on the mental workings and the emotional 
meanderings. Physiology assisted both biology and 
psychology to penetrate the realm of biochemical reac- 
tions within the organism via the analysis of the gaping 
and the ductless glands, valences, and autonomic activi- 
ties. Not until the turn of the twentieth century did the 
so-called scientists see much relationship between the or- 
ganic tools of the homo sapiens and their extended, meta- 
organic or the superorganic tools known as culture. Since 
the emergence of cultural interpretation of human be- 
havior, physical education has made an unprecedented 
metamorphosis by shifting its axis from the physical sci- 
ences to that of the cultural or the social sciences. Today 
physical education and its two sisters, health education 
and recreation, have become master riders on two horses, 
the physical and the social sciences, at the same time. 

The shift from the physical to the socio-cultural basis 
on the part of health, recreation, and physical education 
is revealed in many ways. 


1. Work Complex.—— Puritanic and pioneering Ameri- 
cans idealized work habits in their early history. There 
were trees to fell, stones to cut, canals to dig, buildings to 
erect, Indians to subdue, lands to cultivate, communica- 
tion systems to install, and souls to save. Excepting the 
last, all efforts were related to the muscles and the sinews. 
No parasitic pauperism could be condoned. Everybody 
worked and worked hard to make the future life of pos- 
terity safer than that which the Mayflowerites and the 
pioneers had found. Even children before their teens 
picked the weeds, fed the pigs, chased the cattle—with 
the assistance of the companion dog—hoed the corn, and 
helped in the harvesting of the crops. Life was really 
work on six days of the week of one sort, and work on 
the seventh day of another brand; for no one rested on 
Sundays. The Sabbath was reserved for work in the di- 
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rection of soul-salvation, while on the week days the se. 
tlers worked for their salvation from starvation. Indi. 
vidually and collectively, this work-habit pattern has 
been imposed as a heritage on our generation. Tragj. 
tionally, we are work-minded. 

Our age, however, shows a growing rebellion againg 
continuous work, hard work, menial work, work of an 
sort to which there is no joyful accompaniment. With q 
Rousseauian romanticism, children are presented with q 
new Bill of Rights of continued play and freedom from 
the drudgery of work; laws are enacted to guarantee their 
liberties. The adolescents, habituated to play and recreg. 
tion, extend their childhood “‘rights”’ into the post-adoles. 
cent age periods. Even college men and women abstain 
from work because of the sentimental generosity of their 
parents or relatives and the coercion of the taxpayers. Ip 
spite of the mounting number of self-supporting students 
in the educational institutions, very few work for their 
education as their ancestors did. Religious and philan. 
thropic sentiments, buttressed by governmental paternal. 
ism, obviate the fear of starvation for those who refuse 
to work. Nor do the students need to work hard in order 
to receive their parchments; the devious ways of passing 
a grade or securing a diploma are well known to obsery- 
ing teachers and administrators who were once students 
themselves. Consequently, against the fear of wear and 
tear of work of our predecessors, we have entered into an 
era of glorified worship of recreation, play, physical exer- 
cise, leisure, and loafing. Our generation is addicted to 
sports as our ancestors were addicted to work. This isa 
shift from one excess to another. But as from the excesses 
of the work-complex emerged the dismal science of eco- 
nomics and technology, so a science of physical educa- 
tion may evolve from overindulgence in recreation, sports, 
leisure-time activities, and health education. 


2. Outdoors Complex.— While youth has turned his 
face toward the joy-complex, the intensified system of 
struggle for existence has forced people into the factories 
and shops. No longer the erstwhile worker earns his liy- 
ing out in the open; the open-air market place now has a 
roof; commerce and industry alike have herded the inde- 
pendent workers together within colossal buildings. The 
pioneers worked out of dors; their descendants earn their 
living indoors. Our ancestors went indoors on Sundays, 
having been outdoors for six days; we rush outdoors on 
the same day and move indoors during the rest of the 
week. The effect of this change in social behavior has in- 
tensified the significance of the outside in modern times. 
Unquestionably the indoorism imposed by our culture 
violates man’s biological nature. Indoorism insists on the 
work-complex, and outdoorism impels the accentuation 
of the recreational activities. Because of the urge for 
outdoorism many of the activities indulged in are over- 
exertions. This trend to turn the insiders out for leisure, 
health, and recreation as a remedial balance in our 
changing social conditions draws the attention of the 
physical educationist from the physical to the social 
aspects in his field of activities. 


3. Collectivistic Complex.—The third trend observed 
is in the direction of impersonalization. In an essentially 
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individualistic society like ours the seeds of collectivism 
have little chance to germinate and still less chance to 
grow and flower. Paradoxically, however, democracy has 
infused into our individualistic beliefs the idea of “gen- 
eral welfare.” Gradually and imperceptibly the rugged 
individual has adopted a new code which insists on fair 
play, equal opportunities, social responsibilities, common 
good, cooperative enterprise, etc. Physical education has 
caught this contagion. Whereas individual exhibitionism, 
personal skill, private benefits to the performing person 
were the aim in the past, today a sort of functionalism 
within the social structure seems to prevail. The ultimate 
benefits derived are not only for the person who engages 
in recreational activities, but also for those who come into 
contact with the performer directly or indirectly. While 
the individual football player derives personal benefits, 
the team as a collective unit functions in behalf of a 
larger collectivity—the public. 

Like our economic system, mass recreation has intro- 
duced impersonality into human relationships. Individ- 
uality is not eliminated, but a new functional relationship 
between the individual and the group has entered into 
the situation. The cry is for the college, for the team, 
for the division, for the country, and not for the indi- 
vidual performer as such. The performer has taken the 
role of becoming an interpreter for his group. The skills 
acquired are used as means of interpreting for the public 
an end which transcends personal aims. Daily practices 
of a ballet dancer are meaningless unless she interprets 
a valse, a tango, or a jig through her physical acquisi- 
tion. A wrestler’s ox-like sinews are meaningless unless 
he grapples with his opponent in accordance with the 
roles approved by his spectators. It is the public, it is 
the group, it is the collectivity which gives meaning to 
the skills of the performer. Thus social ends are substi- 
tuted for the personal ends. 

The accentuation of the joy-complex against the work 
habit, the collectivistic impersonalization and the sub- 
stitution of interpretation for the personal goals are cre- 
ating a new culture pattern. The content of the new 
pattern in physical education is social rather than indi- 
vidualistic. Consequently, more and more the directors 
of physical education are making alliances with the so- 
called social sciences. Even in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, recreation, physical training, athletics, 
play, and leisure activities are being linked with the art 
of social living. I do not need to remind you how much 
business is transacted during a fishing and hunting trip 
or on the golf course or at the horse races or between 
the acts of a ballet by the shrewd business men. More- 
over, the health education advocates have reached the 
point where, in addition to the physical, the mental 
health of the people is being considered. Most of the 
character-building organizations use the physical body as 
means for the attainment of non-physical ends. Thus it 
is apparent that in recent years the content of physical 
education has become more culturo-social, more non- 
physical than it was at the turn of the century. This 
gradual tipping over in the direction of the socio-cultural 
necessitates a complete re-evaluation of the status of 
physical education among the scientific disciplines. 
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IV. Possibility of a Science of Physical Education 


All sciences, physical and social, are differentiated 
from the arts because of their respective methodologies. 
Arts deal with skills which create unique results; sciences 
are concerned with processes which repeat themselves 
under controlled conditions. Physical education is neither 
an art nor a science. In spite of its kinship with biology, 
anatomy, physiology, psychology, and _ bio-chemistry, 
physical education has fallen in love with education and 
married her without courtship. Education is an art, not 
a science. It deals with the development of skills in the 
individual person. Each person is unique and reveals 
equally unique results. If the physical educators wish to 
become artists there is no objection. Art is just as in- 
dispensable in life as science. But in terms of the trends 
seen in the activities of the physical educators, their 
purpose is not only to benefit the individual performer 
physically but to influence, to modify, entertain, stimu- 
late, and instruct the public. Here is an opportunity to 
exercise control over society. 

Attempts to control have already been evidenced. 
Witness the range of recreational activities in the so- 
called character-building organizations, schools of all 
gradations, training centers for the professional and non- 
professional adults, church gymnasiums, and municipal 
recreation parks. These agencies operate for the realiza- 
tion of certain social ends; the training of the individual 
in skills is merely a means for the protection of the indi- 
vidual against himself and the public. Even the state 
and the federal governments have gone into the field of 
recreation, health, and play activities wholeheartedly. 
Their expenditures are not necessarily random. The 
person is not left to his own resources nor are the indi- 
vidualistic goals accentuated. The aims to be realized 
are essentially social. 

With this increasing social content of recreational en- 
terprises, the need for adequate social analyses is becom- 
ing more and more apparent. Such a powerful tool as 
physical education in our social structure cannot be left 
to the whims of the self-styled individual artist. Social 
control necessitates an analysis of the processes involved. 
To date physical education has sought the development 
of skills for their subjects but has failed to discover 
techniques which will make these skills transferrable. A 
process can be discerned only through recurrence, and 
recurrence can be assured through the persistence of the 
technique. You who put out winning teams and indi- 
vidual performers have achieved your recognition mostly 
through the trial and error, the rule-of-thumb methods. 

I am not questioning the social significance of physical 
education; my faith in it is a firm one; but still it is 
only a faith without objective demonstration. You have 
not taken the pains to demonstrate your raison d’etre. 
Why? Because you are primarily extroverted in your 
approach. You are so much concerned in physical activ- 
ity, bodily motion, the acquisition of personal skills that 
you are always on the go and have no time to sit down 
and reflect. You have done your best to imitate what 
others have done, because this offers a short cut and 
saves time for more activity and more motion. Most of 

(Continued on page 611) 
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Playing by Ear MABEL Lit 


HILE vacationing in Kentucky last Christmas, 

I attended some of the meetings of the Confer- 

ence of Southern Mountain Workers, thus add- 
ing evenings of folk-dancing to mornings of hiking in the 
hills. (And by the way, it made a gorgeous combination 
for a holiday.) 

One of the mountain workers had quite a fund of 
stories about Uncle Henry, the old fiddler. She was laid 
up for a while last spring with a broken leg and so hadn’t 
seen him for some time. Imagine her surprise to find him 
at her door as early as six o’clock one morning. He had 
come many miles, mule-back and in a downpour of rain, 
bringing his fiddle along to cheer her up, as he said. 
Alarm for his fiddle brought forth reassurance as he ex- 
plained, “TI jist civered “her up in the skeert 0’ my coat.” 

As he played she was cheered up, and fell to bobbing 
her head and tapping her feet on the floor, marking his 
gay rhythms, whereupon Uncle Henry suddenly put down 
his fiddle and with a happy smile exclaimed: “Oh! But 
it’s good to see ye lookin’ so pert and actin’ so pert, and 
seemin’ so mightily gayly.” Then he continued his play- 
ing, improvising one lovely tune after the other. When. 
after a while, he stopped to rest she asked him if he had 
ever made a written record of his music. Finding that he 
had not she tried to impress him with the fact that if he 
didn’t have it recorded, his sweet music would be lost to 
the world after he was gone. He considered for a moment 
and then said, ‘‘Music what’s writ, thar ain’t nothing to 
‘er! But if ye play ’er by ear—if she’s too low ye yank 
‘er up a beet and if she’s too high ye tone her down a 
leetle. And if thar ain’t much to ’er, ye dress ’er up as 
ye go along and thin she’s mighty purty!” 


O it is with much in life besides the fiddler’s music— 
much is at its best when played by ear. As I’ve ob- 
served the work of the Women’s Division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation from my vantage point in 
the center of the United States, I realize that when we 
try to put it into written record, “thar ain’t much to ’er”’ 
in comparison to what it really means to the workers in 
the field. It takes actual “playing by ear” to bring out 
the melody. 

Like the fiddler, we “yank her up” here and “tone 
her down” there, and “dress her up” constantly. In many 
places there is too little opportunity for girls to enjoy 
sports of any kind, and to people who observe our work 
of “yanking ’er up” in these localities we seem but an 
organization for the promotion of sports for women. In 
other places there is too much of the wrong kind of sports 
for women and to the people who observe only the work 
of “toning ’er down” we seem nothing more than an or- 
ganization for the abolition of sports for women. And to 
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those who know of our functioning only through an q&. 
casional convention program we seem to do nothing byt 
“dress ’er up.” It is quite possible that we are known by 
many different individuals in only a single one of these 
functions. Those who know us only so never hear the 
real music that we play. 

Indeed, how expressive of our work is the term “play. 
ing by ear!” We listen to joys here, to troubles there: 
to waning interests on the left, to budding hopes on the 
right; to advice from the experienced; to calls for help 
from the inexperienced; to criticism on the one hand, 
to thanks for service on the other. And the tune we make 
from these experiences is not predetermined by any re. 
corded score which we must follow. The need of the 
moment and the temper of the times guide us. 

We have no set formula for our work other than our 
platform, which is the statement of our educational phi- 
losophy. It still stands from the day it was formulated as 
a masterpiece of simplicity. As the fiddler has his funda- 
mentals for improvising his melodies, so we have this 
platform for our fundamentals, and, within its confines, 
we compose our roundelays, our pastorals, our nocturnes, 
and, shall I add, our serenades and symphonies? 

These musical forms I suggest knowingly, a roundelay 
being a form in which a phrase is continually repeated 
(and you know we have been accused of harping on 
some subjects too much); a pastoral dealing with the 
rural scene (and we can be proud of the help we render 
to the untrained leaders in the rural sections of our 
country as those of us who work in agricultural states 
well know); a nocturne being a form appropriate to the 
evening (and do we not stress play nights for business 
girls?); a serenade being a complementary performance 
as by a lover under the window of his lady (and who has 
more faithfully wooed lady fair than the Women’s Divi- 
sion her membership list?); and, lastly, the symphony 
which is an elaborate composition in three or more move- 
ments (and we are a great Federation of many more than 
three movements, to mention only a few such as Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Y.W.C.A., P.T.A.). 

Like the fiddler we have our simple formula of un- 
adorned fundamentals, and playing by ear we improvise, 
as the moment requires, our roundelays, our pastorals, 
our nocturnes, our serenades, our symphony. 

There is another “fiddler” in our midst who at times 
also plays by ear, although she is largely busy with 
“music what’s writ.’”’ I refer to the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

For the benefit of those of you who are present and 
who are not familiar with both of these organizations 
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(the N.S.W.A. and Women’s Division) | want to take 
a little time to explain their unique and differentiated 
functions. 


HE National Section on Women’s Athletics is one 

of the working units of the A.A.H.P.E.R. Every woman 
member of that organization who is interested in athletics 
for girls is automatically a member of the N.S.W.A. With 
such an unwieldy membership, it is amazing what this 
group accomplishes. Needless to say, it has a very effi- 
cient form of government, and it is wise enough to put 
into its offices and on its working committees women who 
are not afraid of hard work, of giving up their own per- 
sonal recreation hours for the task at hand, and who are 
highly competent for the work they are selected to do. 
The cause of athletics for girls would suffer a great loss 
if this group ever falls down on the job, but we need 
have no fears in that direction. We can take off our 
hats to this fine group of splendid women who are carry- 
ing on the work of this organization. 

Its biggest job, its most important one—its unique 
function which no other group duplicates in any way— 
is that of formulating and publishing all rules for wom- 
en’s sports. Workers in our profession recognize no other 
rules, and the N.S.W.A. has been for many years, and 
still is, making every effort to bring about their universal 
use by laymen. In addition to this work it recently under- 
took another task, that of publishing for the benefit of 
administrators a pamphlet in which it interprets in terms 
of educational philosophy and enlarges upon, for dis- 
cussional material, standards for athletics for girls. 

Many of us in the physical education profession have 
worked for many years in both of these organizations. 
To name only a few there are Ethel Perrin, the Women’s 
Division’s first executive chairman, followed by Agnes 
Wayman and Edith Gates who succeeded her in that 
position, and the present chairman, Anne Hodgkins—all 
workers in N.S.W.A. in its early days. Blanche Trilling 
and Dr. J. Anna Norris are two who helped to found both 
organizations, Miss Trilling having served as N.S.W.A.’s 
second chairman; Florence Somers, the author of Prin- 
ciples of Athletics for Girls, has been active in both 
groups from their beginnings; also, Dr. Margaret Bell, 
Dr. Gertrude Moulton, and many others. 

Having worked in the early days on the National Bas- 
ketball Committee, the Modified Sports Committee, and 
the Publicity Committee of the N.S.W.A., I well recall, 
when it became my privilege a few years ago to “come up 
to bat” in the American Physical Education Association, 
that a great deal of the swinging at the ball was done in 
behalf of N.S.W.A. (those were the days when some of 
the men folk were a bit “cantankerous” about our work 
in women’s athletics and we had to argue for every point). 
But I “carried the ball for dear old N.S.W.A.” (pardon 
me if I jump from baseball to football in my analogies) 
and gladly fought its battles. At the same time, I had 
been working in the Women’s Division for some years. 
Although since that time I have held no committee ap- 
pointments in N.S.W.A., I have been a member of the 
Board of Directors for the Women’s Division of the 
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N.A.A.F.; and so, having worked intensively and within 
the inner portals of both groups (as have others of you 
who are present), I know, as you do, that the work of the 
two groups, although similar in many respects, is in real- 
ity quite different, and that each is important in its own 
realm. 


TANDARD-SETTING in the field of athletics for 
girls has been the one all-important function for which 
the Women’s Division has existed—that and the effort to 
reach the untrained leaders in order to interpret for them 
the fine points of our standards, to guide them in their 
leadership with girls, to advise them whenever they need 
help, to bolster up their courage to fight for our stand- 
ards even when they must fight alone as so often happens. 
The standards as stated by the Women’s Division are 
brief and concise, written purposely so for laymen who 
usually want educational material served to them in di- 
gested form. For those who wish to discuss the fine points 
and the whys and wherefores of our principles, the 
N.S.W.A. has done a real service in the publication of 
its pamphlet. On the other hand, the Women’s Division’s 
clear cut, concise form of statement, filling less than one 
printed page as compared to the 56-paged pamphlet of 
the N.S.W.A., is a jewel for its purpose, namely, to reach 
the great group of laymen-who work in athletics for girls 
-people who do not talk the language of the educational 
philosopher, people who must “read as they run.” 

The standards as outlined by the two groups are al- 
most identical, but that is to be expected, of course, when 
we realize that the two separate committees that drew 
up the two separate statements were composed of women 
leaders of the same profession. The one set of standards 
speaks the language of the educational philosopher; the 
other, the language of the young girl on the athletic field 
or of the unskilled leader on the basketball court. 

The objectives of thetwo groups are the same. All of us 
who belong to both fully realize that each wants the 
greatest good for the greatest number. To achieve that 
good there is a distinct task for each organization: one 
serving as a technician, the other as the interpreter to the 
lay world. One, the violin; the other, the player. It takes 
both to make the music. 

I have mentioned the importance of the work of 
N.S.W.A. Let me take a few moments to remind you of 
the work which is done so quietly, so unostentatiously by 
the executive office of the Women’s Division that many 
are apt to think that nothing is going on. With a full-time 
executive secretary, the Women’s Division is able to give 
prompt and efficient service to all parts of the country. 
It answers calls for help by the hundreds, ranging from 
state health officers and the presidents of national or- 
ganizations to the lone individual in a rural district who 
is trying to give her community wise leadership in girls’ 
activities and is utterly untrained for the task. There 
isn’t a point in the standards of the Women’s Division 
that doesn’t come up for discussion many times during 
the year with each separate inquirer needing interpreta- 
tions to fit a particular situation. 

(Continued on page 606) 
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IPPOCRATES’ aphorism of 

over two thousand years ago, 

“to cure the human body, it 
is necessary to have a knowledge of 
the whole of things” remains un- 
changed today. The modern physi- 
cian no longer treats the disease 
alone. He realizes that disturbances 
of mind and body cannot be dealt 
with separately. Man is a unity of 
mind and body. The modern ortho- 
pedic surgeon takes into considera- 
tion the whole life of the patient, 
both present and future, before he 
decides upon the best surgical pro- 
cedure to fit the individual case. The 
orthopedic surgeon becomes a recon- 
struction engineer, viewing each case 
not as a simple surgical reconstruc- 
tion problem, but as a total person- 
ality that must be guided through 
the all-important period of adjust- 
ment. 

Data are constantly being offered 
proving that disturbances of mind 
and body cannot be dealt with sep- 
arately; they form two phases of a 
single problem. Institutions for the 
mentally ill now provide extensive 
big-muscle, recreational programs of 
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Wheel chair volleyball for the handicapped 


sports and games. Patients react to 
this form of therapy much more sat- 
isfactorily than to the older treat- 
ment of “plain sitting” or pushing a 
heavy polisher back and forth on the 
floor. The form of activity found in 
sports and games is interesting and 
“fun-full.” 

The physician of today is aware 
that anxiety and fear are two con- 
ditions which seriously retard recov- 
ery, if not actually causing certain 
organic disturbances. Medicine and 
surgery have made rapid progress in 
recent years in the method of treat- 


ment of the “total individual.” Has 
the physical educator, especially the 
one dealing with so-called “‘correc- 
tives,” kept abreast of this newer 
approach of modern therapy, namely, 
that we are dealing with total person- 
ality and not simply with a pair of 
fallen arches, a scoliotic spine, a post- 
poliomyelitic involvement of _ the 
anterior tibialis, etc.? 

The mind and the emotional side 
of the individual, as well as the body, 
must be considered in the treatment 
of those individuals who are not able 
to be taught in the regular physical 


A relay race for third-grade children 
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education classes. But this necessitates an understanding 
of the individual in terms not only of his physical de- 
fects, but in those broader terms of emotions, desires, 
and present and future ambitions. What happens to the 
personality of the individual when his health examina- 
tion reveals that he has a cardiovascular disturbance? 
There may be a sense of physical restriction and a fear 
of chronic invalidism. 

At the beginning of the basketball season, the average 
youngster looks forward with keen anticipation to the 
time when he can participate in this sport. But what of 
the handicapped, especially the orthopedic cripple and 
also those with organic disturbances? In the majority 
of instances they must be content to watch the per- 
formance of their schoolmates. Have they no inner crav- 
ing for activity, for conformity, for group recognition, 
for pre-eminence? Studies indicate that socially malad- 
justed individuals have backgrounds devoid of normal 
play life. We learn from the psychologists that partici- 
pation in recreation is essential to a balanced living, 
that all of us have natural emotions, drives, and urges 
which demand expression. Are the handicapped an 
exception? 

The older conception of corrective physical education 
was primarily that the physical defect of the individual 
should be corrected. There was no thought of the indi- 
vidual as a personality. Neither did it matter whether or 
not certain conditions were amenable to correction by 
exercise. Exercises were deemed helpful, if not to the 
condition itself, then to the general organic structure. 
When the core of the physical education program con- 
sisted of calisthenic exercises, there was little objection 
to giving the handicapped student a form of calisthenic 
exercise which might be beneficial to his condition. 

As the emphasis in physical education began to be 
placed on sports and games, the handicapped individual 
naturally desired to participate in these more fun-full 
activities. Unfortunately, the majority of teachers of 
physical education were reluctant to give up the “safe” 
calisthenic exercises for the more adventurous and pos- 
sibly dangerous recreational activities. It was at this 
point that teachers of corrective physical education began 
to study the possibility of safe recreative activities for 
the handicapped. 

Realizing that the majority of the more serious de- 
fects such as structural foot conditions, spinal deviations, 
and circulatory disturbances cannot be corrected by ex- 
ercise alone, attempts were made to give individuals with 
these conditions sports that were adapted to their con- 
ditions. These sports were selected with the following 
criteria in mind: 

1. Sports which will tend to ameliorate the handicap. 

2. Sports which will not aggravate or injure the con- 

dition. 

3. Sports which will provide the necessary recreative 

benefits. 

The program of adapted sports is based upon the pre- 
mise that one of the important objectives of physical 
education is the socializing benefits which accrue from 
participation in sports and games. It is in sports and 
games that the individual learns to adjust himself, not 
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Top: An example of how group activities may have a socializing in- 
fluence on the cripple. Center: Developing morale as well as muscle. 
Bottom: A type of single response activity enjoyed by the handicapped. 


only to his handicap but to the world of reality. 

It must be realized that the average individual who 
comes into the adapted sports class lacks the background 
of participation in sport activities and therefore must be 
guided carefully in the acquisition of the proper knowl- 
edges, skills, and attitudes necessary for successful par- 
ticipation in sports and games. Participation in team 
activities must wait until the individual has learned to 
participate in what is now termed “single response” ac- 
tivities. Archery would be an excellent example of single 
response activity in that the participant sets his own 
tempo and is not hurried by the rest of the group. In 
this activity his initial errors penalize only himself. This 
situation does not exist in the “multiple type” activities 
such as volleyball or basketball. These multiple type ac- 

(Continued on page 608) 








Programs, Policies, and Problems 
in School Health Service 


S A state supervisor of health and physical edu- 

A cation, the question I am most frequently asked 

by administrators, physicians, teachers, and 

parents is “Just what are the duties of the school physi- 
cian other than examining children year after year?” 

Prior to 1937 this was largely a matter of opinion, and 
opinions differed both in the department and in the local 
schools. But with the approval by the Regents of the 
Commissioner’s .Regulations governing Health and Phy- 
sical Education, our state program -was firmly established. 
These regulations fixed responsibilities, clarified contro- 
versial issues, and outlined essential services regulated 
for all children, whether city or rural. Policies were es- 
tablished pursuant to these regulations, and a depart- 
ment bulletin, “Administration and Supervision of School 
Health Service,” was published, all of these for the pri- 
mary purpose of endeavoring to teach children how to 
safeguard their health and to become intelligently re- 
sponsible for their health. 

In terms of our state program and policies, school phy- 
sicians should no longer be employed for the health ex- 
aminations only, but for service throughout the school 
year so they would be present in the school every week 
and get to know the teachers, the facilities, and most of 
all the children’s health needs. Also, a rotating service 
with a change of physicians each year does not provide 
the type of service children require. As a policy, we rec- 
ommend full-time service so that the school will be the 
physician’s first interest. However, this requires larger 
units than we have in many rural schools, but the physi- 
cian can still be employed for part time and paid so much 
per month throughout the school year. 


IRST, school accidents and illness will occur. These 

should be anticipated, and approved first-aid proce- 
dures be made available and utilized. We interpret first 
aid to mean first treatment only, following which the 
child will return to the classroom or be placed under the 
care of his parents upon whom rests the responsibility 
for all subsequent treatment. 

Obviously when the school physician or the nurse are 
present, they will take charge of any serious condition. 
In their absence, any member of the school personnel 
will administer first aid. The school physician is respon- 
sible for posting standing orders in significant parts of 
the building and near each first-aid cabinet as a guide 
to school personnel in procedures to follow in the com- 
mon accidents and illnesses. In the bulletin there is a 
suggested list of first-aid instructions. We recommend 


A paper presented before the Physicians’ Section of the Eastern 
District Association, May 1939, New York City. 
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that no internal medication be prescribed by other than 
a physician. Experience has taught that this is a wise 
policy. In this connection, children should learn through 
repeated experience what first-aid procedures to follow. 


IS second responsibility concerns the health and 

safety aspects of the school plant. Regular and 
thorough inspection is required to insure that no condi- 
tion exists which is inimical to child health and safety, 
It is the school physician’s responsibility to know and re- 
port any unsatisfactory condition. He may delegate the 
routine inspecting to the school nurse or other individual, 
but he should require a dated, signed report from that 
person and in turn render a written report to his school 
administrator. 

Of equal importance to providing and maintaining ad- 
equate sanitary equipment is the responsibility for see- 
ing that children learn how to use this equipment prop- 
erly. Too frequently school administrators have told me 
that they no longer provide paper towels because chil- 
dren clog up the toilets with them. This indicates very 
definitely that our health teaching has failed in a very 
practical way and frequent supervision is required to in- 
sure that these habits have been formed. This part of 
the program also concerns safe water supply and its dis- 
tribution to the individual child, clean and well-ventilat- 
ed toilet rooms supplied with toilet paper, clean and ade- 
quate showers and dressing rooms, and adequate and 
safe play areas. 


THIRD phase concerns the hygiene of the pro- 

gram. Included are such factors as (a) Sched- 
uling of classes to insure that units requiring concentra- 
tion be scheduled for the first period in each session and 
that units of inactivity be alternated with those permit- 
ting free movement and exacting less nervous strain. (5) 
Rest periods of from seven to ten minutes in the mid- 
dle of each session are recommended for small children, 
and additional rest periods on cots should be provided 
for individual children when recommended by the physi- 
cian. (c) Home work is also a factor in child health. It 
should probably not be assigned in the elementary 
grades; supervised study at school where conditions of 

(Continued on page 605) 
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Teacher Training in School Health 


Education 


EVERAL years ago, the Oregon High School Princi- 
pals’ Association adopted a recommendation to the 
effect that, in all standard Oregon high schools, one 

unit toward graduation should consist of the satisfactory 
completion of a minimum three-year program in health 
and physical education." They further recommended that 
all high schools should extend their program to four years, 
as rapidly as feasible, with a minimum standard of two 
forty-five minute periods of physical education, and one 
forty-five minute period of health instruction, weekly. A 
plan of gradual adoption was suggested for schools, not 
meeting the standard, so that the full program would be 
in effect by the school year 1939-1940. 

The University of Oregon required only six quarter 
hours of health education, exclusive of basic science, at 
the time the above standard in health and physical edu- 
cation was established. Some curricular revision was nec- 
essary to prepare the graduating teacher with at least 
minimal education for developing the program advocated 
in broad outline. 

This fact, along with an already existing desire of the 
physical education staff to appraise the major curriculum, 
resulted in the establishment of a curriculum committee. 

As a result of several years of work by the committee, 
the curriculum was discontinued in the traditional form 
of separate courses, and three major cores were estab- 
lished: physical education theory, physical education 
activity, and school health education. 

The core type of curriculum requires a high degree of 
cooperative effort and planning by the staff members 
involved. At Oregon, each core is in charge of a com- 
mittee, which is composed of all the staff members teach- 
ing in the core, and is directed by a committee chairman. 
The aims, objectives, content, educational methods—in 
fact, all matters of curricular experience—are organized 
and planned by this committee, so that a unified approach 
is made toward common goals. The committee provides a 
way for continuous revision and reconstruction of the 
teacher-training core. 

In the core curriculum, all instructors direct subject 
matter content, educational methods, and laboratory 
field work toward common functional goals for the pur- 
pose of helping the student to synthesize his experiences 
and focus his learning on the crucial problems in his field. 
The traditional teacher-training curriculum of separate 
courses almost invariably involves overlapping of course 
content, and an isolation of staff effort in the various 
courses that tends to make the student’s learning pre- 


1 Not to be confused with Oregon Physical Training Law of 1919. 
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dominantly fragmentary and to keep it on the level of 
recognition, rather than of reflective thinking. 

In dealing with the problems of curricular revision, it 
seemed essential to establish a broad policy which would 
serve to guide the development of the teacher-training 
program in health and physical education. One point in 
this policy was to avoid any attempt to train an expert 
in public health or advanced hygiene. The specific need 
was concerned with educating a multiple-type teacher, 
capable of developing the program in the Oregon schools. 
Another point concerned the responsibility that a school 
of physical education must accept, to provide sound min- 
imal training in health instruction, if its graduates were 
to be recommended for positions concerned with an 
integrated program of health and physical education. 

The following points have been used in developing the 
tentative curriculum in the school health education core. 

1. Scientific Health Knowledge.—In addition to care- 
fully planned prerequisite education in the basic inorganic 
and biologic sciences, the graduating physical education 
teacher should be grounded in scientifically established 
health facts and principles. The selection of such mate- 
rials should be with regard to their relation to major 
problems in personal and community hygiene. The stu- 
dent should be sensitized to the historical and current 
developments of public health in the United States, with 
particular reference to, and emphasis on, public health 
work in Oregon. 

2. Principles and Practices in School Health Education. 
—Physical education majors at Oregon are required to 
meet the state educational requirement for high school 
teacher certification, part of which consists of twenty- 
seven quarter term hours of upper division educational 
courses, concerned with educational theory and practice. 
In the school health core, given by the school of physical 
education, the student utilizes his educational training in 
translating scientific health knowledge into a health in- 
struction curriculum developed around central health 
themes, using the unit plan as an educational method. 

3. School Health Teaching Materials —Modern educa- 
tional theory is stressing the inclusion of health activities 
and health problems as a means of motivating and vital- 
izing the educational experience in health instruction. 
This means the teacher going into the field must be 
trained to plan, develop, and make effective use of a 
school health library as an integral part of health instruc- 
tion. School budget allocations for teaching materials are 





2 January 1, 1943, five-year preparation of high school teachers be- 
comes fully effective. 
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usually quite small. The teacher must be prepared to 
utilize available funds to advantage in selecting health 
materials which are specifically related to the heath teach- 
ing planned. Supplementary books, texts, current periodi- 
cals, motion picture films, newspapers, health pamphlets, 
teaching charts and models, and all other available teach- 
ing materials need to be carefully selected for use in the 
health curriculum. 

4. Intelligent Cooperation in a Community Health 
Program.—It is a commonplace that public health is now 
in the education stage and that advancement toward 
major goals will be accelerated by a more cooperative 
attack of the official, professional, and non-official health 
groups. This indicates that the physical education teacher 
should be educated to function intelligently and cooper- 
atively with public health officials, doctors, dentists, 
nurses, and with non-official health agencies in developing 
an effective community health organization. 

5. Practical Work in School Health Education.—Prac- 
tice teaching in health instruction, under competent 
supervision, is an essential requirement in Oregon for 
physical education majors, since they will be required to 
organize and teach such work in the field. 

In the school health core, the requirements should be 
planned so that it is necessary for the student to make 
some firsthand observations and study of school health 
and public health procedures in Oregon communities. 
Library study is often vitalized by this method and in 
some instances it is a strong source of motivation to the 
professional student. 

6. Measurement in School Health Education.—There 
seems to be little doubt that objective measurement where 
applied to educational practice, with more enthusiasm 
than judgment, has tended to reduce school experience to 
that which could be measured objectively and treated sta- 
tistically. Despite this fact, it is felt that the physical 
education teacher should have some knowledge of vital 
statistics and of how to evaluate progress toward school 
health objectives. Such training might well be concerned 
with the use of measurement as a motivating and teaching 
instrument rather than merely as a device for securing 
objective grades, or as an instrument of research. 


Outline School Health Core 


The basic science requirement, as now established for 
the Bachelor of Science degree with a major in physical 
education, consists of thirty-two quarter hours, which in- 
clude work in chemistry, zoology, physiology, anatomy, 
bacteriology, and nutrition. These courses are all sched- 
uled in the freshman and sophomore years, and are pre- 
requisite to upper division work in the physical education 
and school health education cores. 

The biology department is now experimenting with the 
development of a comprehensive core in Human Growth 
and Development which is being primarily prepared for 
physical education students. Essentially, the plan involves 
an integration of the biologic sciences focussed on human 
growth and development at various age periods, and the 
opportunities for health and physical education during 
these periods. 

The professional school health work has been estab- 
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lished as an integrated, comprehensive, instructionaj 
core, extending through the entire junior and senior years 
and granting a total of eighteen quarter hours of creqit 
It is obviously impossible, as yet, to establish a teacher. 
training curriculum as to content, methods, or credit-hoy; 
time allocation, on a scientific basis. The school health 
core is now being developed under the following centra) 
health themes. 

1. The Story of Man’s Rise from Primitive to Pre. 
ventive Health Practices. 

2. The Control of Infectious Diseases among Schoo] 
Students. 

3. Promotion and Protection of Growth Through Ny. 
trition. 

4. Protection and Promotion of Mental Health. 

5. Appraisal of Health Status and Personal Appear. 
ance. 

6. Personal and Racial Sex Education. 

7. Training and Conditioning for Sports and Recrea- 
tion. 

8. Care and Prevention of Accidents. 

9. Sanitary Appraisal of School, Home, and Commu. 
nity. 

10. Health Education of the Handicapped Student. 

The entire eighteen-hour core is centered in a main 
objective of requiring each student to develop his own 
school health workbook which he will use in practice 
teaching, and later, with subsequent revision, in his 
teaching position in the field. The graduating teacher’s 
success in health instruction depends largely upon his 
ability to help the student translate scientific health 
knowledge into the habits and attitudes of adaptive liy- 
ing, in accordance with good health standards. Apropos 
to this function, each student is required to develop his 
own teaching units in the areas indicated above. In the 
last part of the health core, as a final, comprehensive 
requirement, he utilizes these health units, and his field 
and practice teaching experiences, in planning a four- 
year progressive health instruction program for an Oregon 
high school. 

Original work is encouraged and, in general, the units 
contain the following: 

1. A plan for introducing the unit and motivating the 
student. 

2. Attainable objectives planned. 

3. Health content, questions, activities, and problems 
included in the unit. 

4. Various educational methods to be used. 

5. Teaching materials necessary for students and 
teacher, including cost. 

6. Integration with other school and life experiences. 

7. Plan for evaluating results of unit. 

The school health core is being organized to require 
more of the student than library study in his professional 
preparation. The projects in the school health core are 
planned to necessitate independent study, along with 
planned observations and firsthand study of health work 
in the field. 

These practical experiences are progressing along two 
main lines. One is concerned with practice teaching in 
health instruction, and the other is participation in, and 
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observation of, school health education and public health 
work in accessible Oregon communities. The Lane County 
Public Health Organization is being increasingly utilized 
for this purpose, and the members of this graup have 
offered excellent cooperation and guidance in the work. 

The revised curriculum at Oregon includes fifteen hours 
of practice teaching, under supervisors, of which five 
hours must be in health instruction. This tentative stand- 
ard is considered to be a minimum requirement, and it is 
possible that some expansion in practice teaching require- 
ments may result as the five-year training plan comes 
fully into effect in Oregon. In the writer’s opinion, this 
would be desirable as the proportion of theory and prac- 
tice in educational teacher training appears to be out of 
balance. 


Eugene Demonstration Schools 


A concomitant development of demonstration programs 
in health and physical education for an elementary 
school, junior high school, and senior high school is in 
progress in the Eugene schools. The demonstration 
experiment is being sponsored by the state department 
of education and is under the guidance of a committee 
from the Oregon School of Physical Education. 

This program has a direct relationship to the Oregon 
teacher-training work in that it affords an opportunity for 
teachers in training to carry on practice teaching and to 
function in a program in the incipient and active stage 
of development. This value is greatly enhanced by the 
fact that the Eugene demonstration program is being 
developed through the cooperative efforts of the various 
official and non-official health groups in the community. 
Furthermore, it provides an opportunity for the teacher- 
training staff and the student teachers at the University 
of Oregon to apply a pragmatic test to the practices and 
principles advocated in school health education theory. 

One of the first objectives of the University demonstra- 
tion school committee was to gain the cooperation of the 
existing official, professional, and non-official health 
groups in developing the demonstration programs. These 
groups were already functioning in various aspects of 
school health education: The Lane County Public Health 
group in health service to Lane County schools; the 
County Dental Society in a Eugene school dental plan: 
the County Medical Society in caring for some of the 
school children of indigent parents; non-official groups, 
such as the Lane County Health Society, working for an 
extension of medical and nursing service in the schools: 
and the School of Physical Education in training teachers 
and in aiding teachers in service. These, and many other 
somewhat separate services, were going on, but there was 
no plan, or organization, for establishing a more com- 
plete school health and physical education program as a 
part of a community health program. 

It is apparent that without the active support of these 
health groups, any plan for a more comprehensive health 
and physical education program would be doomed to fail- 
ure. The point should be clearly understood that the 
University committee did not approach these groups with 
a prepared program to be accepted or rejected. The spe- 
cific objective was to have these groups agree to cooperate 
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in working out a comprehensive program which would be 
a part of the community health program and would in- 
clude health service, health supervision, health instruc- 
tion, and physical education. 

Some of the existing agencies in the state concerned 
with personal and community health are the State Board 
of Health, State Board of Higher Education, State De- 
partment of Education, State Teachers Association, State 
Medical Association, State Dental Association, State 
Health and Physical Education Association, State Relief 
Groups, and other non-official agencies. Their functions 
impinge on the same agencies in Lane County, and the 
various communities. It is suggested that these agencies 
be related to a non-official, advisory county health 
council, with the county public health officer as the chair- 
man. Each of these agencies has an indirect relationship 
to the others, and only through concerted effort of all is 
it possible to attain maximum results.* 

An organization of health agencies known as the school 
health advisory council is in the process of development 
in Eugene. This Council utilizes all available key person- 
nel in planning and recommending school health organiza- 
tion and procedure to the Superintendent of Schools.* 

Each health group represented in the School Health 
Advisory Council has established a school health commit- 
tee, which helps to carry on active study of the health 
problems of school students. The chairman of each of 
these School Health Committees acts as a member of the 
School Health Advisory Council which convenes with the 
superintendent of the schools in working toward a long- 
time plan of school health education as a part of commu- 
nity health work. The suggested administrative relation- 
ships, and lines of authority and responsibility may be 
seen by a study of the diagrams. 

In general, the view was advanced that as an educative 
program, school health education should be directly under 
the Board of Education. In regard to the community 
health program, the official public health officer is respon- 
sible and assumes direct responsibility for the control of 
communicable disease, together with advisory functions 
in improving the school health program. In the main, the 
problem is one of intelligent cooperation, as there is ample 
responsibility and opportunity for service by all groups 
and personnel concerned. In addition, they have an im- 
portant function in making recommendations concerning 
the development of a progressive health instruction pro- 
gram for grades one to twelve, inclusive. 

One of the main functions of the Central School Health 
Committee is to plan and develop the health instruction 
program in its general outline. Another function is to 
offer consultation to the school health committees repre- 
senting the individual schools. In the Central Committee, 
a curriculum director of the schools and a director of 
health and physical education should serve as leaders, 
working in close cooperation with the School Health Ad- 
visory Council and the health committees of the indi- 
vidual schools. ' 

(Continued on page 610) 





8A schematic administrative plan of these two setups was included 
with this article, but space limitations prevented its being published at 
this time.—Ed. 
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VOL. X Number 10 
ITH this issue of Volume X, num- 
ber 10, the JOURNAL celebrates its 

oe J celebrates its 
; tenth anniversary. Ten years ago also, 
Anniversary 


the Association began another publish- 
ing venture, The Research Quarterly. 
As the new decade of service begins, both the JouRNAL 
and Quarterly face increased responsibilities because of 
the Association’s rapid growth and the enlarging scope of 
its needs. 

Our readers may be interested in knowing that approx- 
imately 11,000 copies of the JoURNAL are now printed 
each issue, and 2,500 copies of the Quarterly. On an 
average there are 640 pages of reading material con- 
tained in a year’s volume of the JOURNAL, and a like 
amount in a volume of the Quarterly. 

The time is appropriate to express the appreciation of 
the editorial staff for the generous support and coopera- 
tion that has been extended by our members during this 
ten-year period in the life of our publications. 


HAT can our schools do in the 

field of safety education?” or “Is 
the safety program in our schools ar- 
ranged so as to obtain the best results?”’ 
These ‘are two questions frequently 
asked by school superintendents and principals who are 
eager to do something about building a safety program, 
but who are uncertain as to just how to proceed. Their 
answers may now be supplied by the schoolmen them- 
selves, through the use of a new publication, Checklist of 
Safety and Safety Education, recently issued by the 
Safety Education Projects of the Research Division of 
the National Education Association. It contains 214 
pertinent questions on all aspects of the school safety 
program, and presents the material for a complete self- 
survey of safety activities. The booklet also contains a 
complete bibliography of agencies, national organizations, 
and key individuals that may be consulted for technical 
advice, information, and material. 


Self-Survey 
of Safety 
Education 
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The publication of this research project as a yearbook 
of the American Association of School Administrators to 
be presented at the 1940 Convention in St. Louis jp 
February testifies to the strong interest of schoolmen jp 
this growing problem of safety education and their 
responsibility to it. From the standpoint of our profes. 
sion, this booklet gives opportunity to make a self-survey 
in the light of up-to-date and authentic information. 
Safety education is the concern of all workers in health, 
physical education, and recreation. Although the trend 
is toward disseminating safety education through al] 
departments of the school rather than departmentalizing 
it in one, there can be no escaping the fact that safety is 
primarily a concern of health education and that the 
health educator is being called upon both to teach those 
aspects of safety that lie directly in his field and also to 
serve as coordinator or committee member of councils 
set up for the school at large. The health educator. 
therefore, must be prepared to assume a major responsi- 
bility towards safety education in the present transi- 
tional stage, regardless of the ultimate allocation of re. 
sponsibilities. The new Checklist wiil be a helpful aid in 
appraising his present efforts. 


OYS and girls will be flocking back 

Protect home from school and college for the 

Our holiday season within the next few 

Children weeks. Boys and girls of whom we are 

all so proud. Gaiety, courage, and good 

spirits will abound in homes of many of us because John 
and Mary are back in town. 

In the midst of Christmas cheer, it may seem out of 
place to mention a constant threat which hangs over the 
heads of these youngsters, and yet we would be hiding 
our heads in the sand if we did not look clearly at the 
facts as they are presented to us. We all should know 
that tuberculosis is the arch-killer of youth. It causes 
more fatalities between the ages of 15 and 19 than any 
other disease. 

As in every other year since 1907, we are asked to 
buy Christmas Seals, shields to protect the lives of our 
boys and girls. These little seals are the sole support 
of a movement to educate the public in tuberculosis pre- 
vention and control. One case of this disease in Mary’s 
sorority house might infect many other girls. That is why 
so many colleges insist upon tuberculin testing, a simple 
test to ascertain the presence of tuberculous infection, or 
upon X-raying their matriculants. 

Buy Christmas Seals and provide for other children 
and growing boys and girls the means of safety through 
the prevention of diseases such as tuberculosis. 


VER a season’s play certain sports 


A Chance are admirably adapted for the tra- 
for Experi- ditional methods that have grown up for 
mentation organizing them, whether league elim- 


ination, meet, or combination. It is cus- 
tomary, for example, to think of baseball in connection 
with a league; tennis with an elimination tournament; 
and track with a meet. In the interschool form of ath- 
letics, all the various activities fit into one of these three 
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well-known methods. In the intramural form of athletics, 
the leagues, tournaments, and meets are similarly utilized, 
although it is to the credit of intramural administration 
that many combinations and variations of these methods 
have been developed and have made competition for the 
sports concerned more interesting and valuable. 

With limited facilities and limited time, the sports that 
can be conducted on a meet plan have always held the 
advantage. This advantage goes to all sports which can 
be measured objectively through each individual’s rec- 
ord. In other words, they permit of testing by means of 
time, as in a race; distance, as in broad jump, skiing, or 
shot-put; accuracy, as in archery, bowling, or rifle shoot- 
ing; endurance, as in a number of successes in chinning 
or push-ups; and totai score, as in golf. In brief, all 
events which can be classified as a test or contest have 
the peculiar advantage that one individual’s performance 
can be measured at the same time against the perform- 
ances of all other individuals competing. 

When it comes to team games and many dual activi- 
ties, however, this advantage is not present. It has be- 
come customary, therefore, to expect that a season’s 
play was necessary to conclude a championship in these 
latter sports or to otherwise make any recognition of 
merit. As a consequence, such sports as baseball, basket- 
ball, soccer, tennis, handball, squash, badminton, and 
others are seldom included in a scoring way in sports 
days or demonstration occasions. If they are, it is in the 
nature of an exhibition or of finals by selected teams. 

If in a large field day it is acceptable to rate schools on 
the basis of their total participation performance in track, 
swimming, archery, and golf, it would seem just as nec- 
essary to recognize total performance records in tennis, 
handball, wrestling, or horseshoes. Heretofore the proc- 
ess of a long elimination tournament has discouraged in- 
cluding these events in a sports day program. Yet satis- 
factory ways of adapting these sports for a one-day rat- 
ing should be possible if experimentation and ingenuity 
are exercised. With several schools involved and many 
players, one simple way would be to have each school’s 
players numbered, as from 1 to 10, and then the num- 
ber 1’s would compete, the number 2’s. and so on down 
the line. A school’s record in tennis would then be based 
on total number of wins and losses. With four schools 
and ten players to a school, thirty sets or games would 
be played by each school’s representatives and the chance 
to select the high total of wins would be present. 

Another method, using tennis as an example, would 
be to have each player draw three opponents against 
each of whom he plays one set. The total wins in sets 
would then be the team’s total, but at the same time, 
the individual’s total could be obtained by adding the 
number of points made by himself and by his opponents. 
With scores of 6-0, 6-2, and 6-4, a player’s total would 
thereby be 18-6. 


A similar rotation of teams could be effected in team 
games like volleyball. Each team could play one game 
against each opponent instead of the customary two out 
of three. The total of the scores would then form the 
basis for the rating of the teams on volleyball merit dur- 
ing the course of a sports day. 

Such a rotating plan as suggested would have the 
further merit of exchange of players and wider acquaint- 
anceship and sociability. These scoring suggestions are 
offered therefore in the hope that directors of sports day 
programs will find them a working basis for trial. If it is 
worth while that all sports permit of team and individual 
rating during the course of an afternoon or evening, then 
it is not too soon to begin to devise successful methods to 
accomplish this result. 


EVERAL institutions, this year and 
Student in years past, have sent in volunta- 
rily a number of national memberships 
for their major students. In some of 
these institutions THE JOURNAL OF 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION is being sent to the 
student direct, and in other cases all the magazines are 
sent to the instructor and then distributed to the students 
at the school. 

We now have written on cards at the national office a 
rather complete list of the institutions that have majors 
or minors in physical education. A letter is being sent 
to the man and woman in charge of the major program 
suggesting they contact their major students, especially 
the juniors and seniors, and invite them to become mem- 
bers of the National Association. By this method we 
hope to increase greatly the number of student members. 

Articles and other materials useful to students appear 
in the JouRNAL and Research Quarterly. Some instruc- 
tors refer their major students to specific materials in 
these magazines. Where such references are made fre- 
quently, students will find it convenient and economical 
of time to own one or both of these magazines. Students 
should be encouraged to keep their magazines as part of 
their working professional library. 

It has been suggested that the major students in every 
institution should be organized as a professional group 
and should take an active part in the affairs of the local, 
state, and national associations. In some institutions 
such organizations already exist; in others they should 
be formed. For example, at Mills College, California, the 
physical education majors are organized under the name 
“Pem Club.” This club serves to initiate its members 
into the profession while they are students at college 
and thus helps to build a professional attitude which 
tends to stay with them after they are in the field. 

What do you think about the Pem Club idea? You 
can help build a strong profession by suggesting the 
organization of a “Pem Club” in your institution —By 
N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


Memberships 





A Merry Christmas and A Happy New Bear To Vou All 
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ls Our Athletic Philosophy Sound? 


By 
WM. RALPH LA PORTE 


Professor of Physical Education 
The University of Southern California 


that interschool athletics constitutes an integral part 

of the physical education program and should be re- 
tained under the sole administrative control of the de- 
partment (of physical education). This principle has 
been widely incorporated in the basic assumptions and 
standards of many leading national organizations. It 
has also been carried over into the actual administrative 
setup of a vast majority of secondary schools and many 
colleges and universities. 

Since the principle has had years of thorough trial in 
a variety of situations, in many cases under well-trained 
and experienced leadership, it seems appropriate to raise 
the question whether actual experience justifies the ideal- 
istic assumptions made. If not, then it is reasonable to 
suppose that there may be errors in the existing philos- 
ophy which should be corrected if physical education is 
to have a fair chance to develop. 

A hasty scrutiny of athletic conditions extant over the 
country would seem to indicate, in the first place, that 
not a great deal of improvement has been made in free- 
ing interschool athletic competition from domination by 
the outside public. Many of the minor aspects of ath- 
letic administration have been greatly improved, but 
this one major stumbling block continues to persist, and 
promises to maintain its strangle hold until such time as 
a different philosophy of athletics is agreed upon, and 
modifications of administrative procedures are estab- 
lished. Let us examine the situation critically for a mo- 
ment. 


Fe many years the principle has been advocated 


Coaching Pressure Interferes 
with Physical Education Instruction 


It is widely recognized that the women’s physical ed- 
ucation program in the average school is far superior to 
that of the men. This is due partly to the fact that wo- 
men have been better trained technically as educators, 
since many men have drifted into the field because of 
their athletic prowess, rather than their preparation as 
teachers. Doubtless a more significant factor, however, 
is the pressure that has been placed upon men teachers, 
in both secondary and collegiate levels, to produce win- 
ning teams in interschool competition. Frequently the 
securing of a teaching-coaching position is dependent 
upon athletic success, and its retention is contingent upon 
the maintenance of winning teams. This pressure comes 
from a variety of sources, and is exerted upon the coach, 
the school principal, the superintendent or president, and 
frequently even upon the school board. 

As a consequence of such pressure, the athletic coach 
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must concentrate upon expending the greatest amount of 
energy and thought during the two hours or so of intep. 
sive practice daily, with his varsity squads, after three 
o’clock in the afternoon. In many cases this represents 
an additional load beyond his regular day’s teaching 
schedule, and the obvious result is that some of his class 
work will be neglected in favor of the coaching. 

In those more progressive schools where the after. 
school coaching is made a part of the day’s teaching load, 
conditions are much improved. In other situations, how- 
ever, will be found the proverbial and far too widespread 
practice of calling the roll, starting a ball game, and 
hoping that the boys will secure some value from the 
hour’s participation in haphazard play without definite 
instruction. In fa. too many cases the instructor even 
retires to the office to prepare new plays for the after- 
noon team practice. Unfortunately, there is much eyj- 
dence to indicate that this is still a widespread practice 
in many well-organized educational systems. 

This is one of the major factors which, in many com- 
munities, gives physical education a distinctly lower ed- 
ucational status than the established academic fields. To 
one who is deeply devoted to one of the finest of the pro- 
fessions, this is very disturbing. Here again it should 
be pointed out that the reason physical education suffers 
so acutely from this situation is because we have in- 
sisted that the athletic program must be administered as 
a part of the physical education department. 

If interschool competition were to be conducted on an 
educational basis, such an attitude could be justified. 
If, however, it is to be used for promotional and pub- 
licity purposes, it should not be made an integral part of 
any subject matter field, nor should any one department 
be expected to take the responsibility, the credit, or the 
blame for a successful or unsuccessful sports season. The 
team is then a school team and not a department unit. 


Who Should Coach Interschool Teams? 


The question of whether the physical education teach- 
ing staff should be given primary responsibility for the 
administering and coaching of teams is also subject to 
question. Progressive school administrators today are 
concerning themselves more with the individual qualifi- 
cations of the coach for a given sport than with his de- 
partmental affiliation. They assume that anyone accept- 
ing responsibility for such a program should be well 
trained in the professional field of physical education 
and/or coaching; that he should know the fundamentals 
of the particular game thoroughly from both the training 
and experience angles; that he should have a sufficiently 
broad professional training in the physiological and 
health fields to make him capable of protecting and safe- 
guarding the welfare and health of the participants; and 
that he should be well informed as to the incidental learn- 
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ings attendant upon such athletic participation in order 
to provide for the participants a rich developmental pro- 
gram. 

It would seem somewhat immaterial, however, whether 
the person involved were a member of the physical edu- 
cation, the English, the history, or some other depart- 
ment, provided he had the essential background of train- 
ing as mentioned above. In fact, there is much to be 
said in favor of encouraging more of the academic staff 
members to participate in the athletic coaching program, 
provided they have this preparatory training. In the 
first place, it would be highly beneficial to the morale of 
the school as a whole to have a number of academic men 
interested in, and cooperating with the boys in their ath- 


_ letics. The academic teacher, who is confined more or 


less to the classroom or laboratory during most of his 
teaching day, would profit greatly from the opportunity 
to get into the open air and to participate in a vigorous 
activity program. 

On the other hand, the physical education instructor 
who has been directing and conducting physical activi- 
ties of the sports type throughout his regular school day 
is not in best condition to give his energies and thought 
to coaching a team. Directing physical activities is ex- 
ceedingly energy-consuming. It would seem that this 
additional activity responsibility or time could better be 
devoted to some academic phase of the work rather than 
to additional physical activities. 

Such coaching participation naturally should consti- 
tute a part of the day’s teaching load, regardless of 
whether the coach is a member of the physical education 
staff, or is affiliated with some other department. This 
is strongly urged in a recent report’ of the Committee on 
Interscholastic Athletic Standards for Boys, appointed 
by the City Administrative Directors’ Society. It is also 
recommended in the report of a special committee of the 
Society of State Directors of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, entitled, “The Public School Program in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation,’* and similarly in 
the Score Card* standards formulated by the National 
Curriculum Research Committee of the College Physical 
Education Association. 

A further argument in favor of the academic teacher 
as a coach is that he is less likely to permit his after- 
school coaching to interfere with his daily classroom re- 
sponsibilities. This is due partly to the fact that it is in 
a different field, and partly to the fact that he would or- 
dinarily have responsibility for only one sport where the 
physical education teacher often has several. The great- 
est advantage, however, is that it distributes athletic 
team responsibility over several departments, and re- 
lieves physical education of some of the pressure. 

There is much to be said also in favor of physical edu- 
cation instructors qualifying for general classroom teach- 
ing, and devoting a part of their day to some phase of 
academic work. In the first place, this will give them a 





1 THE JoURNAL or HEALTH AND PuysIcaL Epucation, Septem- 
ber, 1939, p. 371. 

2 Ibid., October, 1939, p. 435. 

3W. R. LaPorte, The Physical Education Curriculum—A National 
Program. (2nd Ed.; Los Angeles: The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Press, 1938) pp. 63-86. 
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better standing and a more intimate relationship with 
other academic people and will maintain their interests 
on a broader level educationally. It also opens the way 
for the instructor to ease gradually into the academic 
and administrative phases of school work as he gets older. 

It is recognized that activity work is better done by 
the younger person, and that those getting into and be- 
yond middle age should logically turn their interest and 
attention to the broader educational and administrative 
phases of the work. No other department is better 
equipped to prepare men and women for administrative 
responsibilities and for guidance and counseling. Since 
those trained in our field are so well prepared to carry on 
such work, it would seem logical that we encourage them 
to do so. 

Some administrators are already recognizing that phys- 
ical education teachers are in a very strategic position 
to do counseling work, and are placing more guidance re- 
sponsibility upon their shoulders. It is common practice 
also for school boards to encourage successful physical 
education teachers to become school counselors, regis- 
trars, vice-principals, and principals. Release from some 
of the coaching responsibility would give a better chance 
to prepare for this larger administrative field. Inciden- 
tally, schools will be better off when more principals are 
familiar, from firsthand experience, with the problems 


. and possibilities in the fields of health, physical educa- 


tion, and athletics. 


How Should Athletics Be Financed? 


Another very important reason why the interschool 
athletic program cannot justifiably be considered a re- 
sponsibility of the physical education department is the 
fact that, in most situations, it is more or less a commer- 
cialized project in which the public pays the bill. The 
person who pays a large entrance fee to a theater, or 
other form of entertainment, feels that he has the right 
to criticize and comment upon the type of program of- 
fered and the manner in which it is conducted. Similarly, 
the citizen who contributes to the gate receipts for foot- 
ball, or other athletic sport, feels that it is his program 
and that he has a right to criticize and find fault with its 
administration and coaching. 

This, in large part, accounts for the amount of pres- 
sure that is being brought to bear by outside organiza- 
tions and individuals. Probably the only solution that 
can ever be devised to eliminate this weakness is to sub- 
sidize the athletic program entirely from school sources 
and pay the athletic equipment and operating bills from 
the school budget. This policy has now been made permis- 
sive in a number of states and in some cases is actually 
being practiced with great success. The program is 
financed the same as other phases of educational work, 
and when public contests are conducted, spectators are 
invited as guests of the institution. 

In the most ideal situations such guests include stu- 
dents, parents, and the general public. In some cases, a 
very minor fee is charged; in others, none at all. The 
school administration invites the public to come as guests 
to participate in the fun of the occasion; and to see the 

(Continued on page 604) 








A Motivating Individual Record 


RESENT educational philosophy, without question, 

is concerned with the individual needs, interests, and 

capacities of children. It therefore follows that any 
physical activity program for children should be in 
keeping with the best accepted principles of child 
development. 

It is well known that the physical capacities of chil- 
dren vary as widely as native intelligence and academic 
achievement. Ranges in physical power reveal that some 
children possess unusual strength and physical ability 
for their age and weight, while others are deplorably 
weak and probably in need of some type of health ad- 
justment. Because of these wide ranges of variation in 
physical power, it becomes the teacher’s problem to de- 
termine how best to meet the individual physical differ- 
ences and needs of children. 

An athletic record is necessary: 

1. To indicate the individual pupil’s present physical 
level. 

2. To indicate the individual pupil’s growth in physi- 
cal power. 

3. To enable both teacher and pupil to have an ob- 
jective measure of power and growth. ; 

In Philadelphia, jumps, throws, dashes or runs, 
strength and skill events, i.e., push-up, knee raising, high 


ATHLETIC RECORD OF ¢ 


By 
JOHN ALEXANDER, Jr. 


Supervisor, Health and Physical Education 
Philadelphia, Pennsyivania 


goal throw, low goal throw, and accuracy throw are con. 
sidered basic athletic events. 

The Individual Athletic Achievement Form shown op 
these pages was developed to individualize instruction jp 
one phase of physical activity for children in grades 4 
to 8. The twelve graphs representing the measuring 
devices for various basic athletic events were mimeo- 
graphed on sheets 8” x 13”. The events are step jump, 
free style far throw, 50-yard dash, pull-up or chinning, 
standing broad jump, overhead far throw, potato race, 
push-up, knee raising, high goal throw, low goal throw, 
and accuracy throw. 

Stick figures are used as a motivating factor and to 
illustrate good form. The following procedure is sug- 
gested in the use of this form. 

The forms are distributed at the beginning of each 
term to boys and girls, who are instructed to paste them 
in their general assignment books. 

The four athletic events appearing on the left half of 
the sheet may be used for the first report period of six 
weeks. The first two weeks of this report period are 
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The Individual Athletic Achievement Record. Twelve graphs representing the various measuring devices appear in mimeographed form. 
The first two events have been filled in as they might be by a student keeping his record. 
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given to practice and teaching skills in these events. The 
best performance in each event is then recorded by the 
child, who shades column one to the proper measurement. 
The shading is shown in the illustration in the step jump 
and soccer ball for throw. 

We may now assume that the child has created an 
achievement basis or guide for himself in each event in 
which he was tested. We may expect the child during 
the next two weeks, with additional practice and acquisi- 
tion of skills plus increased strength (growth) to equal 
the best performance of the preceding two weeks. No 
doubt improvement would result. The child now shades 
column two with the best performance for the second 
two-week period. The procedure outlined above should 


used. Standard Age Aims may be used in--connection 
with the use of this form. In Philadelphia, satisfactory 
and outstanding aims are used. These may be obtained 
from the Table of Standard Aims for Boys and Girls 
indicated below. For example, for a boy fourteen years 
old the satisfactory aim for soccer ball far throw, found 
in column one, is 50 feet; the outstanding aim, given in 
column two, is 66 feet. 

Boys and girls may compare achievement in each 
event with the performance of most boys and girls of like 
age in the given event. The same type of comparison 
may be made with regard to outstanding aims, which 
may be defined as the performance level of only one 
child in ten. 





be repeated for the third two-week period. 
Four different athletic events may be taken for the 
second report period of six weeks, using the procedure 
outlined for the first report period. For the final report 
period of six weeks, any combination of events may be 








TABLE OF STANDARD AIMS 











Standing 
Broad Step Soccerball | Soccerball 
Age Jump Jump Overhead Free Style 
(Feet and (Feet and Far Throw | Far Throw 
Inches) Inches ) (Feet) (Feet) 
1 11 1 11 1 11 1 11 
8 |4-4 3-4 8- 7 9-3 | 18 24 | 17 20 
Si-7y 7 9- 3 9-11 | 20 26 | 23 29 
10 4-11 5-10 9-10 10- 6 | 22 28 29 40 
nu 12 &2)%-5 ts | 23 «30 | 35 = 50 
12 5- 5 6- 6 11- 1 12- 1 | 25 32 40 54 
3 |5-7 610 | 1-8 12-7] 27. 35 | 44 58 
14 5-10 ae 2 12- 6 13- 3 29 39 50 66 
is |6-2 7-6 | 13-0 w4-0| 31 42 | 5s 71 
16 [6-5 7-10 | 13-6 14-7] 34 45 | 60 7 
The figures in column one under each activity show the 


achievement standards reached in city-wide tests by most of the 
pupils of the different age groups. 





The Athletic Achievement Form has been used experi- 
mentally in some special classes as well as with regular 


pupils in grades 4 to 8. 
ment from teachers and pupils. 


by writing to the author. 








TABLE OF STANDARD AIMS—GIRLS 














Standing 

Broad Step Soccerball | Soccerball 
Age Jump Jump Overhead Free Style 
(Feet and (Feet and Far Throw | Far Throw 

Inches) Inches) (Feet) (Feet) 

1 11 1 11 | 1 11 1 11 

8 |3-11 5-0 84 8 41 iz 22 | 15 18 
oles £2 8- 9 6 | 1 24 | 18 23 
10 4- 4 5-— 5 Q— 2 10- 0 19 26 22 28 
11 4-7 5- 8 9- 9 10— 6 21 28 26 34 
12 4-9 5-11 10- 3 11l- 1 23 30 28 36 
13 in 10 6- 1 10- 6 11- 6 25 32 31 39 
14 tell 10 6- 2 10- 10 11-11 26 34 34 43 
5 i 10 6- 3 te 1 12- 2 26 36 38 47 
16 4-10 6-— 4 u- *- 12- 4 26 38 42 51 
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It has received favorable com- 
Forms can be secured 


»« 
Boys 3 
~ = 
| 
50-Yd. Potato | Target 
Dash Race Pull-Up Throw 
(Seconds (Seconds | (Chin) Push-Up (Hits— 
and Fifths) and Fifths) | (Times) (Times) | 5 Trials) 
1 11 1 mo of1 ow i mit a 
9-0 01 0-2 27-0 }2 3 3 12 | 
8-4 4124 25-4 jt 4 16 | 1 
83 7-3 | 27-4 m4 |1 = 5 5 19 | 2 
8-2 7-2 | 27-2 24-2 |2 5 5 6.20 2 
8-1 7-1 27-0 24-0 2 6 6 ao | 4 3 
8-0 7-0 26-4 23-3 | 3 6 8 , a 3 
7-4 64 | 26-3 23-1 |3 7 * mis 3 
7-3 6-3 | 2-1 224 |4 8 |il 24 | 1 3 
7-2 62) 26-0 22215 8 | 2611 3 
The figures in column two can be cons dered outstanding 
achievement standards because they were reached by only one 
student in every ten in the same city-wide tests. 
5C-yd. Potato | Target 
Dash Race Push-Up | Knee | Throw 
(Seconds (Seconds (Chin) Raising (Hits— 
and Fifths) and Fifths) (Times) (Times) | 5 Trials) — 
1 11 1 11 1 11 1 11 | 1 11 
9-2 8-1 31-2 28-0 2 
9-1 80] 304 27-3 | 3 | 
9-0 7-4 | 30-2 27-1 | 1 3 | 1 
8-4 7-3 | 2-4 26-3 | 1 3 |16 30 | 2 
8-3 7-2 | 20-3 2-111 3 |25 ~~ 37 | 2 
8-3 7-2 | 29-2 25-3 4 : t is we Tees 
8-3 71 | 20-1 25-2 |2 3 |30 47 11° 3 
8-3 7-1 29-0 = 25-1 2 3 32 sO | 1 3 
8-3 7-1 | 24 20/2 3 |35 ss |i 3 
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A Stunt Meet for 


Elementary 
School Boys 


By 
W. K. STREIT 


Director of Physical Education 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


mentary Schools has for years included a limited 

amount of interschool competition for boys. The 
Boys Public School Athletic League, organized nearly 
forty years ago, has sponsored and carefully supervised 
these activities. To take part in competition with others 
in the exercise of bodily prowess and skill is a normal 
experience for most children. It is proper that the schools 
should recognize this interest and make use of it in a 
constructive manner. 

It should be stated at the outset that Cincinnati school 
officials subscribe to the educative value of activities in 
which the greatest number of children may participate. 
Hence, intramural athletics take precedence over inter- 
school games. It should also be noted that special teach- 
ers of physical education have charge of the program, 
beginning in grade three. School principals and teachers 
of physical education jointly determine whether they 
wish to enter any of the activities sponsored by the ath- 
letic league. There is no coercion whatever. Some schools 
enter one or more of the sport schedules and the city-wide 
meets; others none. Much depends upon the size of the 
school, facilities available, and amount of teacher time. 

Unless public schools provide a program of interschool 


To athletic program of the Cincinnati Public Ele- 
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Pole climb by boys of Bloom School 


competition, some other agencies not especially qualified 
to deal with youth on an educational basis will take over 
these activities. 

The social values developed through properly super- 
vised interschool competition cannot be doubted. Boys 
visiting different parts of our city to play games learn 
something of the environmental conditions under which 
others live. Hilltop teams rub elbows with their less for- 
tunate brothers in the basin of the city. The “host and 
guest” situation of social fair play and better understand- 
ing is one of the real values of the program. The less 
cultured are thrown into better surroundings where here- 
tofore they have had no other opportunity. Class barriers 
are broken down and mutual respect for each other’s 


Pyramid by 
boys from the 
fifth and 
sixth grades 
of Guilford 
School 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 











station in life may be created. The excursion feature of 
teams visiting other schools is another point in favor of 
interschool competition. In traveling to and from games 
with other schools under leadership, the boys learn much 
about the city and the mode of living of others. It 
broadens their notions of the extent and various diversi- 
fied elements that make up metropolitan Cincinnati. 
Entrance into interschool competition is entirely volun- 
tary. When sufficient teams enter a given sport, the 
schedule is drawn, due time is given for preparation, and 
a limited number of games are played in an area not re- 
quiring lengthy travel. Schools are urged not to enter all 
three sport seasons. Proper and sufficient emphasis is 
placed on the development of the games program within 
the school, including, if desired, some extramural contests. 
Boys are classified as juniors and seniors for games 
competition. Any boy whose thirteenth birthday comes 
before September 1 of the competing year is considered a 


A pyramid made 
by boys of 
Columbian 
School 


senior. A boy who was sixteen years of age on or before 
September | is ineligible for games competition. A junior 
is one who has not reached his thirteenth birthday on 
September 1 of the competing year. 

The calendar of sports includes soccer kickball, volley- 
ball, and softball for juniors; touch football, speedball, 
volleyball, softball and baseball for seniors; and indoor 
and outdoor athletic meets for all elementary school boys 
above the age of ten. In order to equalize more nearly 
competition in track and field athletics, boys are classi- 
fied into five groups by means of the age, height, and 
weight indices. In addition, schools are classified accord- 
ing to enrollment, time devoted to physical education in- 
struction, and play facilities available. 

Until two years ago, the midwinter meet was composed 
of track and field athletics. Since these events predom- 
inate in achievement tests and are repeated in the outdoor 
meets, it was decided to institute a new competitive activ- 
ity which would correlate with the winter program of 
class instruction. As a result, the first gymnastic stunt 
meets were held in February of 1938. They were repeated 
in 1939 and have now found a definite place on the 
elementary school program. 

Eight hundred boys represented 37 schools in 5 sec- 
tional meets for fifth- and sixth-grade students, and 550 
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boys represented 26 schools in 4 sectional meets for sev- 
enth- and eighth-grade boys. 

In the fifth- and sixth-grade meets, twenty-two boys 
represented each school with each boy performing stunts 
in rope skipping, tumbling, flying rings, horizontal bar, 
and pole climbing. The boys were required to learn three 
stunts in each of the first four of these events, and on the 
day .of the meet one of the three was chosen by lot. Their 
performances were graded by physical education teachers 
who acted as judges, scoring the performances on a basis 
of 0 to 5 points. As a group activity, the twenty-two 
boys from each school constructed a pyramid which was 
likewise graded by the judges. 

Ribbons were presented to individuals on teams win- 
ning first to fourth places in each grade. In addition, the 
outstanding boy from each school in each grade was given 
a ribbon award. 

The seventh- and eighth-grade meets were conducted 





in a similar manner except that the events were tumbling, 
parallel bars, side horse, horizontal bar, and pole 
climb. If a school did not possess a piece of apparatus 


- selected, three mat stunts were substituted; six stunts 


took the place of two pieces of apparatus. The mat exer- 
cises ‘were chosen by lot on the day of the meet. 


Rules for Stunt Meets 

1. A school may enter 8 boys and 3 substitutes in each 
grade. 

2. Each boy will perform one exercise in each of the five 
events, 

3. Not less than 8 nor more than 22 boys will perform a 
pyramid for which a maximum of 100 points will be awarded. 
Pyramids will be judged on the following basis: 


a) Difficulty (including height) .... 40% 
b) Symmetry and beauty of picture 20% 
c) Number of boys participating ... 15% 
2) TIO vnc csisesanangareheewa 15% 
e) Cleanliness of body and costume 10% 

100% 


4. Scores for individual stunt performances shall be 
awarded on the basis of 5 for excellent, 4 for very good, 
3 for good, 2 for average, 1 for poor, and O for no effort. 

5. First, second, third, and fourth place team prizes (rib- 
bons) will be awarded to each grade winner. Points for 
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Turn over backward to seat on end of parallel 
bars, by boys of Bloom School 


seventh and eighth grades will be totaled to determine meet 
winners in each section. The same applies to fifth and sixth 
grades. The outstanding boy on each team in each grade 
will be awarded a special ribbon. 


Stunt Meet Exercises—Seventh and Eighth Grades 


1. Tumbling. — 

1. From a running start. hand spring and roll forward 
with a tuck to a stand. 

2. From a running start. round off and backward roll with 
a tuck to a stand. 

3. From a stand, roll forward with a tuck, kick to a mo- 
mentary hand stand, return to a stand, roll backward with 
a tuck to a stand. 

Il. Parallel Bars (shoulder high) .— 

1. Grasp end of bars and swing to a cross straddle seat. 
Grasp in front, swing legs forward between bars to an outer 
cross seat on the right bar. Intermediate swing to an outer 
cross seat in front of left hand. Intermediate swing and rear 
vault right with one-quarter turn left. (Finish in a side stand 
frontways, both hands on near bar.) 

2. Grasp end of bars and swing to a cross straddle seat. 
Grasp in front, swing legs forward between bars to a cross 
straddle seat. Grasp in front, swing legs forward between 
bars to a cross straddle seat in front of hands. Swing legs 
backward between bars and rear scissors to a seat in front 
of hands. Swing legs backward between bars and dismount 
with a front vault right to a cross stand left sideways. 

3. From a cross stand rearways at end of bars, grasp end 
of bars with outer grip. Come to a straight inverted hang 
and return to a stand. Turn over backwards to a straddle 
seat in rear of hands. Grasp in rear of thighs, swing both 
legs backward between bars, place the right foot on bar in 
rear of right hand (bent knee), swing the left leg forward 
over the right bar and dismount with one-half turn inward 
to a cross stand right sideways. 

Ill. Side Horse (36 inches) .— 

1. Running start, straddle vault forward to a stand. 

2. Jump to a front support, feint right with right leg, 
return to a support, swing left leg forward under left hand 
to a stride support between pommels, three-quarter turn 
left about left hand to a seat on the neck, place both hands 
on near pommel upper grip, and front vault right. 
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3. Jump to a front support, swing right leg forward under 
right hand, three-quarter turn right about right hand to q 
straddle seat on the croup. Place both hands on near pom- 
mel, upper grip, scissors backward, one-quarter turn right, 
right hand on pommel, left hand on croup, swing left leg 
forward under left hand to a side stand rearways. , 
IV. High Horizontal Bar.— 

1. From a side stand frontways, jump to a hang with upper 
grip and immediately raise both legs up and over the bar 
(hip pull-up) to a front support. Drop back, underswing to 
long hang. At the end of the rear swing, release grasp and 
dismount to a side stand frontways. 

2. From a side stand frontways, jump to a hang with 
upper grip and immediately raise and hook right (or left) 
knee outside of right hand. Kicking opposite leg, execute a 
knee swing up to a stride support. Return right leg to front 
support. Flex hips, lower trunk forward over bar, lower legs 
slowly through a hang hip position to a long hang. Release 
grasp and dismount to a side stand under the bar. 

3. From a side stand frontways, jump to a hang with 
upper grip and immediate hip pull-up forward to a support 
frontways. Swing right leg over bar outside of right hand. 
Execute one complete knee circle backward. Return right 
leg to front support position. Drop back, underswing and at 
the end of the rearswing, release grasp and dismount to a 
side stand frontways. 

V. Pole Climb.— 

1. Climb twenty feet for time. 
determined. 

Vi. (Extra) Mat Stunts.— 

These are for schools which do not have parallel bars or 
herizental bar. Three of these stunts will be substituted for 
one apparatus exercise. 

1. Front Dip.—Place a piece of crumpled paper on floor. 
Kneel on both knees twelve inches from paper. Fold arms 
on chest. Bend head and trunk forward and pick up paper 
with mouth without toppling over. 


Scale of points to be 





Progression in the hand spring by boys of Bloom School 


2. Elbow Dip.—Place hands flat on floor, inside of knees; 
extend legs backward, knees straight (straight line from 
shoulders to heels). Now remove left hand from floor and 
turn body slightly, weight of body resting on right hand, 
elbow stiff. “Dip” right elbow and pick up with the teeth 
a piece of paper held between index finger and thumb of 
right hand. Now push up to straight arm position. Same left. 

3. One Leg Squat——Stand on one foot. Raise other leg 
slightly off floor in front of body, knee straight. Raise arms 
sideways as a balance. Bend stationary knee to a deep squat 
position, sitting down on heel. The other leg is horizontally 
forward. Now rise to original standing position. Same op- 
posite. 

4. Elephant Amble-—Bend forward, keeping knees straight, 

(Continued on page 608) 
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A Student Project in Basketball 
--A Basketball Proficiency Test 


By 


HARRY GELTZ 


Assistant Professor of Prysical Education 
Mount Union College 


NE of our junior students working in physical 
O education, Richard Paxson, has devised a very 

useful basketball proficiency test. Part of this 
test is new, and part taken from other tests, the impor- 
tant feature being that the test is remarkably accurate 
in testing the mechanical ability of players to perform 
fundamental movements in basketball. 

While this test, like others, fails to measure the abil- 
ities of the performer in courage, resourcefulness, quick 
thinking, and those other qualities which go to make up 
a successful player, it has proved in practice to be 
remarkably accurate in classifying players. 

The value of this test is for physical education classes 
rather than for varsity basketball players, although it 
may well be used in separating the “chaff”? from the 
“wheat” in the case of large squads, or in the selection 
of varsity candidates from large groups. 

1. Dribble for Speed and for Accuracy on Dribble-in 
Shot.—Start in center of floor. At a given signal dribble 
to basket and shoot a dribble-in shot. Shot must be made 
before continuing. Dribble to opposite basket and repeat 
process. Dribble back to starting point. Watch is stopped 
when dribbler crosses center line. Score in seconds. 

2. Dribble for Accuracy and Speed.—Space eight dou- 
ble chairs evenly between the end lines. Stand behind 
end line to start. At a given signal dribble through ob- 
stacles in a zig-zag manner. Go entire distance and 
return in the same manner. Stop the watch as dribbler 
crosses original starting line. Score in seconds. 

3. Speed Pass.—Draw restriction line on floor 6 ft. 
from wall. Stand with both feet behind the restriction 
line, one foot forward, facing the wall, holding the ball 
for a push pass. At the signal, pass the ball against the 
wall and catch it on the rebound. Continue passing and 
catching as rapidly as possible. Start the watch with the 
starting signal and count number of times the ball hits 
the wall. Allow 20 seconds for this test. Score in number 
of hits. 

4. One-Hand Accuracy Pass.—Draw restriction line 
20 ft. from target. Target is a circle 4 ft. in diameter 
with the center 5 ft. from the floor. Stand behind re- 
striction line facing target. Ball must be thrown with 
one hand. There must be no stepping over the line. Ten 
throws. Score 1 for each hit. Ball must not touch line. 

5. Shoot and Follow—Draw a semicircle 20 ft. in 
front of basket. Mark five positions on the semicircle. 
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Five shots allowed. Take the first shot from No. 1 posi- 
tion, follow up, recover ball, and take the follow-up shot. 
Try to recover the ball in the air. Take the remaining 
shots from the 2, 3, 4, 5 positions, follow up each shot 
for recovery, and take the follow-up shot. If the ball 
hits the floor, recover it quickly and take follow-up shot 
from there. No dribble may be taken after getting ball 
on rebound. Basketball rules must be observed. Score: 
2 for each goal made on first shot, 1 for recovery in air, 
1 for each goal made on a follow-up shot. 

6. Foul Shooting —Ten throws allowed. After each 
throw, step back one or more steps from the free throw 
line before making the next throw. Score 1 for each goal 
made. 

SCORING CHART 














Shoot 





Dribble Dribble 
and for Speed Accuracy and Foul 
Points Shoot Accuracy Pass Pass Follow Shoot 
(Seconds) (Seconds) (Times) (Times) (Score) (Times) 
10 32 27 12 1 

20 30 26 15 2 2 1 
30 28 25 18 3 4 2 
40 26 24 21 4 6 3 
50 24 2S 24 5 8 4 
60 22 22 26 6 10 5 
70 20 21 28 7 12 6 
80 18 20 30 8 14 7 

: 90 16 19 32 9 16 8 
100 14 18 34 0 18 9 


| 





A greater degree of accuracy as to the individual’s 
ability may be obtained by doubling or tripling each 
event and averaging the results. For example, in the 
dribble for accuracy and speed event, have the indi- 
vidual go through the event three times, timing him on 
each event, and then average his time in seconds. This 
will not necessitate any change in the method of scoring. 

In order to get the most accurate results possible, it is 
necessary to explain to the student the importance of 
the test so that he will put forth his best efforts. 

The following equipment is necessary: a basketball 
that is in good shape, timing watch, target for accuracy 
event, chalk for drawing semicircles on floor, measuring 
tape. 

Time required will be 6 to 8 minutes per boy. 

Grading may be accomplished by giving the high 
grades to those with the highest number of total points 
and the lower grades to those with the lowest number 
of total points. »« 
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The year 1939 has brought to you, our friends, a wide diversification of BARNES BOO 
BARNES BOOKS on these pages you will appreciate the complete service we Tender ag oul 
DANCE, HOBBIES, CRAFTS, and LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES. Check over this list and j 

after a two weeks’ examination that you can afford to part with them. just return jh, 


ence guide to over 200 books valuable to your profession? 


For the Young 
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ON A RAINY DAY dy Dororuy CanFie_p FisHEerR and TABLE How to Make and How to Piy| TEA 
Saran FisHER Scotr Them dy Ray J. Marran 4 be 
The story of three children who found it was more fun to It’s more fun to play indoor games when you make theo babi 
invent new games than to play the old ones. $1.00 yourself from inexpensive materials. $9] op, 

A CHILD’S BOOK OF FAMOUS COMPOSERS éy Grapys Burcu avd Joun Wo cor 

The main facts in the lives of twenty of the world’s most famous composers will stimulate an 
early appreciation of music in children from 8 to 12. $7.50 The 
ttit 

e 
For Gaiety and Fun y 
THE PARTY BOOK dy Mary J. BREEN DANCES OF OUR PIONEERS dy Grace L, Ryay Ww 
It’s the answer to party fun and food. A book full of practical A collection of the rollicking steps that made the fddls 

suggestions for the giving of parties. $2.50 squeal a hundred years ago. $2.0 th 
\IC 
Thi 


For Your Winter Sports Program 


THE DARTMOUTH BOOK OF WINTER SPORTS THE SUN VALLEY SKI BOOK Edited dy Frey, 


Edited by Haroitpy Putnam for the Dartmouth Out- PFEIFFER 
ing Club 
A complete winter sports book describing methods and _tech- 
niques that have won for Dartmouth its position of leader- 
ship. ‘ $3.00 


sports playground. 


For the Camper and Woodcrafter 


WOODCRAFT dy Bernarp S. Mason 


Caught in a;rainstorm without a tent? This comprehensive and practical book gives essential information about good camping, $27 


For the Administration of Intramural Sports 


INTRAMURAL SPORTS dy Evmer D. Mircue i 


Beautiful photographs of expert skiing at America’s winte 


$2.51 
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A standard work of fourteen years has been revised to include the great advances which have been made in this field. It will help yo} 


to install a progressive program in your school and college. 


For Curriculum Planning 


SPORTS EDUCATION 4y SEwarp C. STALEY 


\ well-known author coordinates theory and practice in the stud y of curriculum and program planning. 


For Your Class Records 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION CLASS AND RECORD BOOK éy Huco Fiscuer 


Now your record-keeping can be accurate and efficient. 


——_«_ A © Barnes & Co.. Publishen 


$2.0 
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S}REAL LIVING dy Ross L. ALLEN 


$1, 


39 and an Offer -—-—--——-——— 


Ss BOOR endeavored to present such materials as will aid you in your work. In reviewing the 1939 
Tender a publication of books on HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, SPORTS, RECREATION, 
List and i _books have escaped your attention, why not send for examination copies? If you find 


min any event, why not send for our new Complete Catalogue, which will serve as a refer- 


Health in Elementary and High Schools 


TEACHING WHOLESOME LIVING in the Elementary School 4y Arma A. Dopps 


\ book for parents, principals, and teachers which gives a means of seizing countless occasions for developing in the child well-rounded 
iabits, ideas, attitudes, and principles. $2.50 


Volume | <A Health Workbook for Boys in Junior High Schools 
Volume II A Health Workbook for Boys in Senior High Schools 


fhese volumes present health information and are prepared with the purpose of indicating activities for the development of health 
ttitudes, knowledges, and appreciations. Each, $0.50 


Valuable Research on Special Subjects 


L. Ryay SWIMMING POOL STANDARDS dy Freprerick W. LuEHRING 
dw ra {helpful guide in the planning, construction, and administration of swimming pools in educational institutions. $5.00 
2.00 
MODERN TRENDS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION FACILITIES For College Women dy Rutu E. Houston 
this important book portrays adequate and proper indoor and outdoor facilities for college women. $5.00 
o 
»rmolkor Your Complete Sports Library 


rica’s winte: 
$2.s¢ 


ping, $2.7 


ill help yor 


$2.0 


The Barnes Dollar Sports Library 


Each book covers thoroughly the fundamentals, techniques, coaching and playing hints, and equipment for each sport, and has 
for its author a leading coach or player so that each volume is authoritative and based on actual experience. 


SKIING Jy WaTeR PRraAGER TRACK AND FIELD dy Ray Concer 
WRESTLING dy E. C. GaLtacHEer BASEBALL dy Daniet JEssEE 
FOOTBALL 4y GLENN KILLINGER BASKETBALL éy CHarLtes Murpuy 
MODERN METHODS IN ARCHERY éy Nartauie BETTER BADMINTON dy C. H. Jackson 
Reicuart avd Gitman KeasEy FUNDAMENTAL HANDBALL éy Bernatu E. Puit- 
‘KKATING Jy Haroip Putnam avd Dwicur Parkinson LIPS 


Cloth Illustrated $1.00 each 
GROUP INSTRUCTION IN TENNIS AND BADMINTON }4y Harry D. Evcren avd Girmer G. Ropinson 


A practical book on group instruction of two of our most popular reczeational sports. $1.00 


The Official Sports Library for Women 
These books contain the official rules, articles on techniques, charts on rules and techniques, approved officials, coaching aids, 
bibliographies, etc., Which make them a practical sports reference shelf for coach and player. Each, $0.25 paper; $0.50 cloth. 
BASKETBALL ( 1939-1940) SOCCER-SPEEDBALL-FIELD BALL (1939-1940) AQUATICS (1938-1939) SOFTBALL- 
VOLLEY BALL (i939) FIELD HOCKEY (1939) LACROSSE (1939-1940) INDIVIDUAL SPORTS (1938- 
1939) RECREATIONAL GAMES AND SPORTS (1938-1939) 
OFFICIAL WOMEN’S BASKETBALL SCORE BOOK 
0 74 Revised instructions for scoring. Contains space for 31 games. Spiral bound, $0.35 
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Edited by ELIZABETH NOYES, Assistant Secretary 


When the National Convention convenes in Chicago in 1940, 
it will be the duty of the Legislative Council to elect a President- 
Elect and one Member-at-Large on the Governing Board. Every 
member of our Association is urged to send to any member of 
the Nominating Committee their recommendations of individuals 
for consideration for these offices. The Nominating Committee will 
give due consideration to every name presented and at the National 
Convention will present to the Legislative Council a slate of at 
least three names for each office. 

The nominating committee is constituted as follows: Central, 
Elizabeth Halsey, State University of Iowa; Eastern, Paul Krim- 
mel, Public Schools, Syracuse; Midwest, Ben W. Miller, Indiana 
University ; Northwest, H. H. House, State College of Washington; 
Southern, Dr. D. K. Brace, University of Texas; Southwest, Dr. 
John F. Bovard, University of California, Los Angeles; Chairman, 
Strong Hinman, Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 

* * * 

President Helen G. Smith reports that the Northwest District 
will meet in Seattle, probably during the week of April 15. William 
Nollan of Lincoln High School is serving as convention manager. 

‘es * 

Dr. Ruth Bass, Chairman of the Research Section, requests all 
who have research studies ready for report at the national con- 
vention to get in touch with her at the University of Texas, or 
with Dr. L. W. Irwin, University of Chicago Laboratory Schools. 

* * x 

The staff of the National Association Office in Washington is 
composed of N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary; Bess Exton, 
Assistant in Health Education; Elizabeth Noyes, Assistant Secre- 
tary ; and Alice Morgan and Dorothy Schmidt, stenographers. This 
office keeps the membership files of the Association, does the book- 
keeping, keeps all Association records, answers letters from officers 
and members on Association business, sends out communications 
to the Council, reprints, and Women’s Athletic Section publications, 
answers letters asking for information on health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, and renders consultant and field service. 

* * x 

President Bell announces that the following committees have 
been appointed and are functioning actively during the current 
year. Members interested in the work of any committee are 
cordially invited to communicate with the committee chairmen: 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Constitution Committee Prepares suggested revisions to Con- 
stitution and Bylaws, and passes on the legal aspects of all Council 
actions. C. L. Brownell, Chairman, Teachers College, Columbia 
University ; Anna Hiss, C. E. Turner, Hazel Rex, E. E. Boushey, 
Pauline Hodgson, Jackson Sharman, Clair V. Langton, Helen 
Coops, C. E. Forsythe. 

Finance Committee —Reviews the annual financial report, pre- 
pares the budget, and advises the Association on financial matters. 
C. W. Davis, Chairman, Public Schools, Berkeley; Birch Bayh, 
Ethel Saxman, Helen Manley, Vaughn Blanchard, Paul Washke 

General Policies Committee Advises the Association on basic 
policies and long-term planning. Agnes Wayman, Chairman, Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University; Strong Hinman, W. G. Moor- 
head, Alden Thompson, C. H. McCloy, Edna Bailey, F. W. 
Cozens. 

Honor Awards Committee—Sets standards for Association 
award, and selects candidates for the award. John Brown, Jr., 
Chairman, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City; Agnes Way- 
man, Jessie Garrison, Ira V. Hiscock, Mary Coleman, Edna Bailey, 
Strong Hinman, Helen Hazelton. 

Necrology Committee.—Prepares resolutions on death of former 
officers and honor award fellows. Emil Rath, Chairman, Public 
Schools, Indianapolis; Harry B. Burns, Ina Gittings, Helen C. 
Corrubia, Dorothy Ainsworth, C. D. Giauque. 
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Nominating Committee—Selects nominees for President-Elect 
and tor the Members-at-Large on Governing Board: Strong Hin- 
man, Chairman, Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri; Elizabeth 
Halsey, Paul Krimmel, H. H. House, J. F. Bovard, D. K. Brace, 
Ben W. Miller. 

Committee on Precedents and Traditions Compiles and claggj- 
fies all legislative and executive actions taken each year. Ruth 
Elliott, Chairman, Wellesley College; D. K. Brace, G. S. Lowman, 
Elizabeth Rodgers, Grace E. Jones, D. S. DeGroot. 

Professional Education Committee——Working standards for 
professional education in health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. This Committee will be appointed in the near future. 

Resolutions Committee Prepares resolutions for adoption by 
the Association. H. F. Kilander, Chairman, Panzer College; Caro 
Lane, Fannie B. Shaw, Vern Hernlund, P. F. Bender, Ralph Leigh- 
ton, Bernice Moss. 

Yearbook Committee—Working on plans for the preparation 
and financing of a series of yearbooks on topics of interest to the 
profession. C. E. Turner, Chairman, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; E. D. Mitchell, James Houloose, Vern Hernlund, 
Mary J. Shelly, Elizabeth Halsey, Mary G. Hutchinson. 


CONTINUING COMMITTEES 





Long-Term Convention Planning Committee —Working to im- 
prove the effectiveness of our convention programs, and to provide 
program continuity from year to year. N. P. Neilson, Chairman 
pro tem; C. H. McCloy, Dorothy Nyswander, George Hielte, 
Laurentine Collins, Agnes Wayman, Margaret Bell, F. W. Cozens, 
H. A. Jones. 

Convention Setup Committee —Revising the mechanical organi- 
zation of Association conventions. W. K. Streit, Chairman, Public 
Schools, Cincinnati; G. B. Hermance, Jessie Garrison, Bernice 
Moss, E. D. Mitchell, Catherine Worthingham, N. P. Neilson. 

Committee on Cooperation with Health Education Groups— 
Edna Bailey, Chairman, School of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia; Margaret W. Barnard, Aubyn Chinn, Dorothy Deming, 
Ruth Grout, H. H. Mitchell, Lon Morrey, Louise Stanley, C. E. 
Turner, W. W. Bauer, Mary P. Connolly, Mayhew Derryberry, 
Don Gudakunst, Fredricka Moore, Anette Phelan, Louise Strachan, 
Pauline Williamson. 

Editorial Policy Committee—Advises the Editor on _ policies 
in regard to Association publications. W. W. Patty, Chairman, 
Indiana University; Grover Mueller, Ruth Glassow, Rosalind 
Cassidy, J. B. Nash, Anne Whitney, Elinor Schroeder, F. W. 
Maroney, Henrietta Morris, J. F. Rogers, W. W. Bauer, J. F. 
Williams, Gladys Potter, Laurentine Collins, S. C. Staley, Leon 
Kranz, J. H. Nichols, C. D. Giauque, J. E. Rogers, Mabel Lee, 
Clara Bassett, E. D. Mitchell, A. H Steinhaus. 

Educational Exhibits Committee—Advises on educational ex- 
hibits for the national and district conventions, and compiles ex- 
hibit material for display at various meetings. A. W. Thompson, 
Chairman, West Virginia University; Grace Daviess, Jessie Garri- 
son, Marguerite Behrensmeyer, Evelyn Spindler, Agnes Wayman, 
James E. Rogers, J. F. Rogers, Mabel Lee, Vern Hernlund, George 
Hjelte, Ralph Tapp, Mazie Scanlan, Carl Burkhardt, Jeanie 
Pinckney, Mary Murphy, Kathleen Wootten, Edward J. Storey, 
Ruth Beach, Catherine Worthingham, Louise Strachan. 

McKenzie Memorial Committee —Joint committee with Ameri- 
can Academy of Physical Education considering a memorial for 
the late Dr. R. Tait McKenzie. Grover Mueller, Chairman, Public 
Schools, Philadelphia. 

Historical Exhibits Committee—Compiling data on _ extant 
historical material in this country, looking toward the establish- 
ment of a permanent historical museum. Agnes Wayman, Chair- 
man, Barnard College, Columbia University; J. H. McCurdy, W. 
G. Anderson, Carl Schrader, Ethel Perrin, Blanche Trilling, J. E. 
Rogers, E. D. Mitchell, F. W. Luehring, Louise Strachan, S. C. 
Staley. 
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Committee on Plans for Small Gymnasia.—-Working to discover 
the needs in this field and to set up a program to help those con- 
cerned with the planning of gymnasiums. S. Lucile Hatlestad, 
Chairman, State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas; A. S. Hotch- 
kiss, W. H. Orion, Ruth Houston, Harry A. Scott, Carl Schrader, 
Herbert Blair, W. L. Hughes, A. I. Prettyman, J. E. Raycroft, 
J. W. Ogg, Alice C. Aldrich, Evelyn Hasenmayer, R. J. McMurray, 
Don Seaton, Lewis Moorehead, W. N. Greim, Glen Whitlock, 
Jess Hair. ” aos , 

Research Committee-——Compiling a list of all research being 
done in the field. F. S. Lloyd, Chairman, New York University ; 
D. Oberteuffer, F. W. Cozens, E. B. Salt, Elizabeth Rodgers, A. H 
Steinhaus, Pauline Hodgson, M. P. Isaminger, Bertrand Brown, 
Dorothy Nyswander, Ruth Strang, Ira Hiscock, E. H. Trethaway, 
Theresa Anderson, D. K. Brace, C. L. Brownell, T. K. Cureton, 
E. C. Davis, Ruth Glassow, H. H. House. 

Committee on the Ten Cardinal Principles—Working on a 
revision of the Association platform. J. F. Williams, Chairman, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; K. Frances Scott, C. V. 
Langton, Mabel Rugen, V. K. Brown, George Hjelte, D. K. Brace. 

Special Editing Committee —Preparing a handbook on promo- 
tion methods. E. D. Mitchell, Chairman, University of Michigan; 
Mabel Rugen, G. S. Lowman. 

One YEAR AND PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEES 

Convention Rotation Committee—Working out a schedule for 
the rotation of the national convention among the six districts. 
Helen Coops, Chairman, University of Cincinnati; Grace Jones, 
Elizabeth Halsey, A. W. Hobt, W. H. Orion, E. E. Boushey, N. P. 
Neilson, Margaret Bell. 

Committee on Duties of Officers——Preparing statement on 
allocation of official duties and responsibilities. Margaret Bell, 
Chairman, University of Michigan; F. W. Cozens, H. A. Jones, 
C. H. McCloy, E. D. Mitchell, N. P. Neilson. 

Committee on Interrelationship of National, District, State, and 
Loca! Associations—Working to clarify these relationships, and 
to suggest a plan for joint membership fees. Ben Miller, Chairman, 
Indiana University; Ellis Champlin, W. H. Orion, Helen Corrubia, 
E. E. Boushey, Helen Saum, C. W. Wangerin. 

Committee on Merger of Women’s Division N.A.A.F —Louise 
Cobb, Chairman, 400 West 119 Street, New York City; Elizabeth 
Halsey, Jane Shurmer, Mabel Lee, Pauline Frederick, Bernice 
Moss, N. P. Neilson. 

Committee on Program for Meeting of American Association 
of School Administrators—Working to secure discussion of health 
education on this program. Harry B. Burns, Chairman, Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh; C. C. Wilson. 

Committee on Radio.—Working to obtain radio time and to 
secure material for programs. Belmont Farley, Chairman, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.; J. B. Nash, Edward J. 
Storey, Dorothy Ainsworth. 

Committee to Consider the Advisability of Establishing a 
Standing Committee on Standards—Grover Mueller, Chairman, 
Public Schools, Philadelphia; Harold H. Mitchell, Robert Nohr, 
Jr., Charles C. Wilson, Ray Nebelung, C. C. Cowell, Violet 
Boynton. 

Temporary Steering Committee for Health Education Assistant. 
—Ethel Mealey, Chairman, State Department of Health, Portland, 
Oregon; Dorothy Nyswander, W. L. Hughes, A. G. Ireland, Louise 
Strachan, Mabel Rugen, D. Oberteuffer, Vaughn Blanchard, Mar- 
garet Bell, N. P. Neilson, J. F. Rogers, A. H Steinhaus, Thurman 
Rice, Mary Murphy, Vivian Drenckhahn. 

Vocational Guidance Committee—Preparing a statement for 
prospective students on vocational requirements and opportunities. 
C. O. Jackson, Chairman, University of Illinois; Dorothy Nys- 
wander, Laurence T. Rogers, additional member representing re- 
creation to be named. 

Committee on Wagner Bill S1620—Sponsoring an amendment 
to provide for health education programs through state depart- 
ments of education. Dr. J. F. Williams, Chairman, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Jess Hair, A. H. Pritzlaff, H. A. Jones, 
Margaret Bell, N. P. Neilson. 

Committee to Advise President on Relations with National 
Conference for Cooperation in School Health Education—J. F. 
Williams, N. P. Neilson, D. Oberteuffer. 
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The reprints of the report of the Society of State Di- 
rectors on “The Public School Program in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation” can be obtained from James E. 
Rogers, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, price 5c per 
copy, or in limited quantities of 100 for $2.50. 

* * * 


The Proceedings of the Twenty-Fourth National Recreation 
Congress held in Boston October 9-13 are now available from the 
National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, at $1.00 per copy. These Proceedings contain a summary of 
the many and varied excellent addresses and discussions in the 
many varied phases of the recreational program. 

« * 


Miss Florence Somers, President of the Canadian Physical 
Education Association, in the official Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation wrote a very interesting summary of the National 
Recreation Congress recently held in Boston. It is splendid to 
see the progress of the national professional association 
across the border. 

ok * * 

George W. Ayars, State Director of Delaware, has gotten out 
some excellent material in regard to bicycle safety. These are 
unique bulletins and materials. Congratulations to Ayars for this 
contribution. oe 

Here is an interesting, worth-while item. The County Su- 
perintendent of Montgomery County, Maryland, has supplied 
teachers of physical education with a standard library of the 
latest books in health, physical education, athletics, and 
safety. So each physical educator in that county has a library 
worth about $10 or more. 

* * * 

Received from our good friend, Harold M. Gore, Massachusetts 
State College, an interesting bulletin he wrote concerning his Small 
High School Basketball Tournament. The Western Massachusetts 
Small High School Basketball Tournament is famous for its 
splendid educational setup and its fine sportsmanship standards. 

* # * 


Both State Director Ferguson of Maryland and State 
Director Ayars of Delaware report an increase in the number 
of physical educators employed for the first time. Ferguson 
says that thirteen new full-time physical education teachers 
have been employed in the county of Baltimore alone. 

* ok * 

The Rochester Public Schools have published an interesting 
leaflet on safety education. — 

* * * 

His many good friends will be delighted to hear that 
Lester Crapser is now Professor of Hygiene and Physical 
Education, in charge of the undergraduate courses in hygiene, 
director of the physical education courses in the Arts and 
Social Science Divisions, and in charge of the Supervised 


Field Practice in Physical Placement at Springfield College, 


Massachusetts. m * 


Grace L. Ryan is to be congratulated on her new book, Dances 
of our Pioneers. There are music arrangements and _ illustrations” 
It is a most practical, readable book and ought to prove of value 
because there is a great deal of interest in American folk dances. 
It is published by A. S. Barnes & Company. 

% * * 

In Delaware every junior and senior high school has 
gymnasium facilities. A proud record. 

ok * * 

The State Department of Education in Florida is to be con- 

gratulated on their new state curriculum ‘Physical Education in 
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the Secondary Schools.” It is based on the new methods of cy. 
riculum making and contains valuable units of instruction. 
ok * * 

Dr. Lloyd Jones, West Virginia University, was electeg 

chairman of the Recreation Council of Monongalia County. 
* * * 

Our congratulations go to E. B. Henderson, head of the De. 
partment of Physical Education in the colored high schools oj 
Washington, D. C., for his new book entitled The Negro ix 
Sports, published by the Associated Publishers, Washington, D, ¢. 


* 3K * 


The Twenty-Fourth National Recreation Congress hela 
in Boston, October 9-13, was a great success. It was one of 
the largest and finest. Lay and professional leaders in aj} 
phases of the recreation program from all over the country 
participated. 

* * * 

The new book Modern Basketball by Lon W. Jourdet ang 
Kenneth A. Hashagen, just published by W. B. Saunders Com. 
pany, should prove of interest to teachers of this sport. 

* * * 


Oscar J. Liljenstein has been appointed Director of Phys. 
ical Education at East Stroudsburg State Teachers College, 
He has been a member of that department for about fifteen 
years. oe 

The Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, publishes an interesting pamphlet entitled Motion 
Pictures in Physical Education: Teaching the Tennis Serve with 
School-Made Films, by Thurston Adams. 

ok * * 


Dr. Charles Leroy Lowman, dean of the Orthopedic Hos- 
pital in Los Angeles, recently attended a meeting of the Na- 
tional Infantile Paralysis Committee. While in the East, 
he visited Philadelphia where he showed to members of 
Delta Psi Kappa and their friends moving pictures of the 
operation he now uses to make “paralyzed legs walk again.” 
The upper muscles of the trunk, his films showed, are tied 
te those of lifeless limbs with tendons made from superfluous 
leg membranes. By raising a shoulder—thus pulling the 
body muscles—the victim exerts a tension also on the leg 
muscle and the leg steps outward. Shown in the movies was 
an attractive young lady, who in six weeks after the opera- 
tion was able to walk nineteen times across a pool of water 
52 inches deep. The pool treatment was pioneered by Dr. 


Lowman. A a ‘ 


Elmer Mitchell is to be congratulated on his new book /ntra- 
mural Sports just off the press, published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 


* * * 


Harry Clarke, Director at Winnetka, IIl., has been on the 
job in that same city for twenty-eight years, which is 4 
marvelous record of continuous, conscientious service. 

* * * 

C. O. Jackson, University of Illinois, has made a fine contri- 
bution in the mimeographed publication of a bibliography of 
recreational activities. It is an up-to-date and splendid classifica- 
tion of books, pamphlets, and materials in the growing field of 


recreation. 
ok ok * 


Dr. Robert Nohr, for many years a teacher of physical 
education in Cincinnati, is a grandpa again. 
* * * 
The National Recreation Association has published a worth- 
while pamphlet entitled “Planning a Community Recreation 
Building.” 
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"How We Do It” 


Three-Man Basketball 

HEN a sport is originated it does not always meet the needs 

of all communities. This has been shown in the change of 
such national games as football and baseball. Each of these sports 
were begun with a greater number of players than are used today. 
These changes occurred because certain individuals thought it best 
to reduce the number of players in order to improve the game. 
Six-man football is a splendid example of how a national game 
did not meet the needs of smaller schools over the country. Truly 
six-man football is not to take the place of the eleven-man game, 
but to make it possible for many more boys to play the sport 
safely. Such is the case in three-man basketball—not to take the 
place of the five-man game but to supplement it. 

Three-man basketball can be adapted to many physical educa- 
tion programs, used in rural communities where players are few, 
organized into leagues on playgrounds, and be played in the gym- 
nasium as an introduction to the five-man game. Since basketball 
is primarily a passing and shooting game, this sport is excellent 
to develop such fundamentals. Often a coach would be more than 
pleased to have three men who can work together in advancing 
the ball down the floor. Three men who could work together 
would certainly form the nucleus of a five-man team. 

Three-man basketball was played in Wheeling, West Virginia, 
during the summer of 1938. During that summer the activity was 
also taken up on the playgrounds of Morgantown, West Virginia, 
the site of the state university. To the knowledge of the writer 
the activity has not been played in communities other than the 
two mentioned above. During the past summer the sport grew 
in popularity to include many teams in the Wheeling and Morgan- 
town areas. 

The game is played very similar to five-man basketball. A 
center, forward, and guard constitute a team. Only one backboard 
is used. This board is placed at one end of the playing space, 
which should be no larger than half the basketball floor dimen- 
sions. The following dimensions are recommended: 


1. Junior high school age .......... 21 by 37 feet 
2. Senior high school age ........... 25 by 42 feet 
Bs ACGME BOE. oko vsnrindenecuascns, 25°09 SS Reet 


Each team attempts to score at this backboard. If team A ad- 
vances the ball to score and team B recovers the ball from the 
backboard, team B may score immediately. (In some localities it 
would be advisable to have team B make a pass to a team mate, 
after recovering the ball from the backboard, before scoring—this 
would slow down the scoring somewhat, yet increase the amount 
of passing.) After a team is scored upon, that team takes the 
ball out of bounds at the end of court opposite the backboard. 

The game begins with a jump at center (with centers facing 
the side lines instead of ends of court). Rules of the five-man 
game apply except where otherwise mentioned in this article. 
When a player is fouled he puts the ball in play from the nearest 
out-of-bounds spot instead of shooting a foul. If the foul is 
flagrant, two free throws are awarded. As soon as one team has 
10 points the first quarter ends; when one team has 20 points it is 
half time; when one team has 30 points the third quarter ends; 
and the first team to get 40 points wins the game. For example, 
score at end of first quarter is 10-3 in favor of team A. During 
the second quarter team B scored 17 points while team A scores 
9, thus terminating the first half with a score of 20-19. 

It has been found that an official should be on hand when 
three-man basketball is being played in city leagues or the like. 
In this case the fouls should be called as in the regular five-man 
game. 

The game is very adaptable to rural sections or playgrounds 
where only one basket is available. With us, it is also a fine game 
for the intramural program in the morning before our school 
opens (bus students come to school 80 minutes before school 
begins). It definitely has great possibilities for developing young 
boys into future high school and college players. Often three boys 
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can get together quite often and by so doing develop clever pass- 
ing among themselves—later these boys may play together in high 
school. : 

After all, the major problem of every high school and college 
basketball coach is to get five boys working well together—surely 
this game can aid greatly in solving this problem. 

Harotp J. WEEKLEY 
Washington Junior High School 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


Suction Cup Dart Baseball 
ART baseball is a game for young and old alike, is coeduca- 
tional, and of definite value in arousing interest in learning the 
* rules of baseball. The particular contribution of “suction cup dart 
baseball” is that the use of suction darts has removed entirely 
whatever element of danger existed with the needle darts. The 
description of the game follows: 

Equipment —(a) 3x3 feet, 3¢-inch plyboard or wallboard, 
with diagram drawn and painted with good enamel. When suffi- 
ciently dry, a coat of varnish should be applied. (b) Three to six 
suction cup darts. 
















































































General Instructions —- 

1. Any number from two to eighteen may play. The players 
choose sides and the procedure follows that of regular baseball. 

2. Establish a pitching line suitable to the grade, age, and size 
of children playing—15 to 20 feet is usual. 

3. Players pitch until a play or an out is made. 

4. Three outs are allowed one team before teams exchange 
pitching. 

5. A dart failing to hit the board counts as an out. 

6. A dart failing to stick long enough for an account of the 
pitch counts as an out. 

7. Scoring takes place where greater part of dart lands. 

8. If dart is equally divided between two squares, the graver of 
the two squares scores (e.g., when dart lands equally between ball 
and strike it is scored as a strike). 

9. Any number of innings may be played provided each team 
has an equal turn at pitching. 

Scoring Rules — 

A dart landing in— 

1. Home run aréa scores a run. 

2. Out, batter is out. 

3. Error, batter safe at -first. 

4. Stolen base, all base runners advance one base. Batter con- 
tinues pitching. 
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. Sacrifice hit, batter is out. Base runners advance one base 
. Hit by pitcher, batter entitled to first base. 
. Pop fly, batter is out. 

8. Ball, four balls entitle batter to first base. 

9. Foul, counts as a strike except on last strike. 

10. Triple play, scores three outs. [t is necessary to have two 
men on base to score a triple play. If only one man is on base 
and dart lands in triple play area, two outs are scored. 

11. Double play, scores two outs. It is necessary to have One 
man on base to score a double play. If there are no men on base 
and dart lands in double play area, only one out is scored. 

12. Single, batter gets one base. 

13. Double, batter gets two bases. 

14. Triple, batter gets three bases. 

15. Bunt (foul), on third strike batter is out. 

16. Strike, three strikes make an out. 

17. Infield fly, batter is out. Base runners cannot advance. 


SD Ue 


ALBERT PILVELIS 
Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Free-Throw Endball 


O MEET the never-ending cry for basketball in the fifth and 

sixth grades and to meet the situation the construction of oyr 
gymnasium presents, we have modified endball, introducing basket- 
ball techniques, and have found it to meet our needs very satis. 
factorily. 

Free-throw endball offers valuable experience in the basket- 
ball skills of shooting. guarding, passing, and dribbling. It offers 
the teacher opportunities to build proper characteristics of team 
play, and it is advantageous in that any number of pupils may 
participate. a 

Players.—Four or five players act as basemen and the remain- 
der as guards. 

Object of Game.—The guard of one team attempts to pass the 
ball over the guards of the opposing team, having his baseman 
catch it and thereby entitling both guard and baseman to a free 
throw for the basket. 

Scoring.—It is possible to make from one to three points in 
one play. One point is scored when the baseman catches the ball 
and the other two are made providing the baseman and guard 
make the free throw awarded them. 

Fouls——The fouls are the same as in endball, with the excep- 
tion of “traveling.” A guard who might be “back” guarding a 
baseman and who intercepts a pass to a baseman may dribble up 
to the center line before throwing to his own baseman if he so 
wishes. If more than two steps are taken without dribbling the 
ball is awarded to the baseman. 

Rotation of Players.—Players are numbered, and at the ex- 
piration of five minutes basemen are changed, thus giving ex- 
perience in playing both positions. 

The game is started by a toss-up in the center between op- 
posing guards, and the game from then on is continuous, except 
when time out is taken to change basemen. 

Free Throw.—As soon as a baseman makes a successful catch 
he runs down to his basket with the ball. All guards except the 
onc who made the pass line up on their respective sides along 
the free-throw alley-line. The baseman takes the first shot, the 
ball being dead thereafter, whether made or missed. The baseman 
returns to his place immediately and the guard then shoots. The 
guards lined up must remain behind the line and wait to see to 
which side the ball falls. Play then continues. 

Further Modification—In the event that the idea of forward 
and guard be initiated or that the class is exceptionally large, 
forwards can be used at the center line with guards playing only 
in the rear. Upon a free throw then, only forwards will line up. 
Rotation can be from forwards to guards to baseman. 

We have found free-throw endball to be both a valuable and 
interesting lead-up for basketball with what seems to be a reason- 
able amount of activity for all. 

Frances G. CREAN 
Elihui Burrett School 
New Britain, Conn. 
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President—Alice C. Aldrich, Montpelier, Vermont. 
Pres.-Elect—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University. 

Vice-President (Health)—Walter Cox, Albany, N.Y. 
Vice-President (Physical Education)—Loretta C. Ryan, New York. 
Vice-President (Recreation)—L. C. Schroeder, Pittsburgh. 
Sec.-Treasurer and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


Convention: Boston, Date to be announced 


CONNECTICUT 
Thomas Degman 


The Connecticut Physical Education Association held its annual 
Fall luncheon meeting on October 27, at the New Haven Lawn 
Club. Alfred Geddes, President, presided and introduced the guest 
speaker, Superintendent Earl S. Russell of Windsor, Connecticut. 
Dr. Alonzo Grace, State Commissioner of Education, discussed 
problems in health education and physical education with members 
of the association. 

The adoption of the new constitution with the title “Connecti- 
cut Physical Education Association” and the reports of the Legisla- 
tive Committee and the Women’s Athletics and Sports Committees 
were the features of the business meeting. 


DELAWARE 
George W. Ayars 


During the Delaware Education Association Convention, the 
Delaware Physical and Health Education Association held its an- 
nual two-day meetings on October 26 and 27. 

At a luncheon and business meeting on the 26th, various com- 
mittee reports were given and the following officers elected: Presi- 
dent, George Keen, Georgetown; Vice-President, M. Carolyn Bro- 
gan, Georgetown; Treasurer, Beatrice P. Hartshorn, University of 
Delaware; and Secretary, George W. Ayars, State Director, Dover. 

The program at the sectional meeting on Friday consisted of 
hexathlon events presented by boys of the secondary schools of 
Wilmington. These events, which have been carried on for several 
years successfully in some of the Wilmington schools, were well 
received. 

A very excellent modern dance demonstration was presented by 
Ellen Adair and a group of her girls from the Wilmington Friends 
School. The demonstration consisted of dance techniques, impro- 
visation, and two original compositions. 

A stimulating address at the final session was given by James 
E. Rogers, Director of the National Physical Education Service. 
Speaking on “Modern Trends and Needs in Physical Education,” 
Mr. Rogers rehearsed the acceptance of health and physical educa- 
tion as integral parts of education, and stressed the importance of 
those leisure-time activities which have the important “carry-over 
and carry-on” qualities. 

New staff members of physical education departments this year 
are: Grace F. Stiles, Dover High School; Mary Jane Herr, Selby- 
ville High School; Dorothy Potts and Frederick W. Salisbury, 
Alexis I. duPont School; Verna D. Leib, New Castle High School; 
Wilbur Opdyke, Bridgeville High School; Frank H. Loucks, Con- 
rad High School; Harold Kees, Alfred I. duPoint Junior High 
School; Lewis Z. Carey, Rehoboth High School. Sarah B. Gray, 
formerly of the Selbyville schools, will direct the new girls’ depart- 
ment at the Mt. Pleasant School. 


NEW JERSEY 
William P. Uhler, Jr. 

At the request of the county Superintendent of Schools of 
Sussex County, members of the Division of Health, Safety, and 
Physical Education of the New Jersey State Department of Public 
Instruction addressed four meetings during the series of institutes 
conducted in that county. The program included a practical 
demonstration of the use of home-made game equipment. 
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- As a part of the Cumberland County Institute, the physical 
education teachers of the county, together with those of Cape 
May and Salem Counties, met for an afternoon conference at 
Bridgeton. 

Plans have been made to continue the sectional meetings for 
physical education teachers, administrators, and members of the 
school medical departments. These meetings, inaugurated by Mari- 
anna G. Packer of Trenton State Teachers College, retiring presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Physical Education Association, have met 
with the approval of the physical education teachers throughout 
the state. Dr. Thomas Barker of Atlantic City, who headed the 
Program Committee during the past year and is the incoming 
President of the Association, will continue direction of the project. 
William P. Uhler, Jr., of the State Department continues as coordi- 
nating chairman. 

The “Little Five Conference” consisting of Madison, Millburn, 
Caldwell, Glen Ridge, and Summit High Schools, conduct in each 
school each year a series of elimination contests in a number of 
activities. These games involve a large number of boys who do 
not engage in varsity athletics. At the completion of the elimina- 
tion tournaments, an “all star” team is selected in each school in 
each sport and a play-off arranged in the form of a playday. This 
plan has met with great enthusiasm on the part of both instructors 
and pupils, as it affords an opportunity for interschool competition 
for a large number who otherwise would not have this oppor- 
tunity, and at the same time it eliminates the emotional strain 
that comes with the usual varsity setup. 

The new officers of the New Jersey Physical Education Associ- 
ation are: Dr. Thomas Barker, Atlantic City, President; Marian 
Purbeck, Hackensack, Vice-President; Helena Kees, N. J. College 
for Women, Secretary; William Andreas, Trenton State Teachers 
College, Treasurer; Mrs. Jetta Larcombe, Perth Amboy, News 
Editor. 

MARYLAND 

The annual business meeting of the Maryland Physical Educa- 
tion Association was held in Baltimore on October 27. The fol- 
lowing officers for 1939-1940 were elected: Fred D. Crosby, Presi- 
dent; Earnest B. Marx, First Vice-President; Louella Snoeyenbos, 
Second Vice-President; Dorothy Horine, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Edith Pruss, Recording Secretary; Irja Ryssy, Treasurer. 

Our speaker, Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary of the 
National Association, developed from his topic, “Our Changing 
Points of View,” groups of questions and thoughts of value in 
measuring a purposeful program of physical education. Dr. Neil- 
son also spoke of the recent trend of the United States to establish 
better cultural relations with South American countries. This may 
best be accomplished through the various channels of education. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizabeth McHose 


In October, Pennsylvania realized the completion of the reor- 
ganization of all local district associations in the state in accordance 
with the national plan. There are now eight district associations 
affiliated with the Pennsylvania State Association .for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. Great credit is due Dr. William 
F. Meredith, Past-President, and Dr. Elwood Craig Davis, Presi- 
dent, for this important accomplishment in the relatively short 
time of two years. 

Plans are complete for the annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, to be held at the Hotel Philadelphian, 39th and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, December 8-9. The high caliber of the speak- 
ers and the practical nature of the programs are such as to attract 
the general administrator as well as the workers in this field. 

The Philadelphia Board of Women’s Basketball Officials will 
hold their annual interpretive game Saturday morning, December 
9, as a feature of the convention program. 

Women students of the Department of Health and Physical 
Education, Temple University, are now required to attend a camp 
counseling course for three weeks in September preceding the 
sophomore year. Camp Shawnee, at Twin Lakes, Pennsylvania, 
provides opportunities for a program including canoeing, swim- 
ming, tennis, hockey, soccer, baseball, arts and crafts, nature, and 
campcraft. 
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Edith M. Lindsay 


The 1939 session. of the Michigan Legislature amended the law 
to provide special class instruction for physically handicapped chil- 
dren in Michigan day schools. Orthopedic, cardiopathic, and epi- 
leptic children may be enrolled in special classes at the age of four. 
Thus, therapeutic care and special instruction begins early enough 
to insure a long program of education and physical conditioning. 
Centers of service may be established by boards of education with 
the approval of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Physi- 
cally handicapped children from neighboring villages and rural 
areas may be enrolled without the payment of nonresident tuition, 
giving them a chance to share in opportunities heretofore offered 
to children in larger school districts. 

San Francisco public schools have two Saturday morning cor- 
rective centers, with ten teachers engaged in this work. The school 
centers refer the more serious cases to the corrective centers where 
more detailed work can be done. Alice J. Farno, in charge of one 
center, finds that far more can be accomplished with the ele- 
mentary school child as the parent is also interested. The parent 
must accompany the child on the first visit, at which time the 
examination is given and the deviations are explained to the par- 
ent. Through the cooperation of the school principals, teachers, 
school physicians, nurses, and the parents, the children have re- 
ceived the expert advice of skilled surgeons and physicians. Devia- 
tions have been corrected and the general health of the children 
has been greatly improved. 

Florence Johnson, Ann J. Kellogg School, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, has been working on a foot project in a second grade. This 
unit included a detailed study of the foot by use of a skeleton, 
proper fitting of shoes with a visit to a shoe store, and foot 
exercises to develop strong arches and muscles. A shoe store and 
shoe shining chair with “genuine” equipment have been constructed 
in the classroom. The activities which have correlated with this 
study have been more interesting to the children than any Miss 
Johnson has ever taught. 

The Department of Hygiene and Physical Education for 
Women at Stanford University is now offering an M.A. and Ph.D. 
minor in physical therapy for properly qualified technicians. Fif- 
teen members of the Northern California Chapter of the American 
Physiotherapy Association are enrolling for this work during the 
winter quarter. The emphasis on the Ph.D. level will be on basic 
research relating to physical therapy rather than on advanced 
technical training. 

Some useful suggestions have been received from Ella Marie 
Abbott, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 
To insure accurate time exposures in taking silhouetteographs, a 
metronome has been used the past two years with good results. 

A small electrical air purifier and deodorizer has been a mar- 
velous aid in reducing fatigue and the bad effects of the fumes 
of the chemicals in the developing room. In the booth where the 
pictures are taken, small ventilators that do not admit light and 
a fan have been installed. Miss Abbott states that they have just 
competed about six hundred silhouetteograph pictures and the 
same number of individual conferences with all freshmen and 
sophomore girls. Freshmen gym classes are divided so that about 
eighteen girls from each class will receive special work in body 
mechanics during the fall semester. All sophomore, junior, and 
senior students have one quarter of general work in body mechan- 
ics in their gymnasium classes. This work is correlated with that 
done in the special posture classes and with the body conditioning 
carried on in the rhythms classes. Classes meet for double periods 
twice a week, which gives an opportunity for recreational activities 
and rest after corrective work, and time for discussion on habits, 
body structure and function, and similar topics as they relate to 
body mechanics and health. 
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President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Vice-President—A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Ben W. Miller, Indiana University. 
Member-at-Large—Robert Nohr, University of Wisconsin. 
Past-President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
News Editor—Fred V. Hein, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Convention: With National, Chicago, April 24~27 
ILLINOIS 


The state association meeting at Urbana November 3, with 
the University of Illinois as host, was well attended. New officers 
elected are: President, Kenneth Flanagan, Peoria; Vice-President. 
Dora Sharpe, Macomb State Teachers College; Second Vice-Presj- 
dent, Charles D. Giauque, George Williams College; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Don C. Seaton, State Director of Physical Education 
and Safety. Paul J. Houghton was elected president of the coaches 
association. 

Eleven safety education institutes have been held throughout 
the state, organized by Don C. Seaton. 

Many Chicago physical education teachers were fortunate in 
hearing Dr. Jay B. Nash and Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman talk at 
the annual recreation conference held in Chicago November 8. 


INDIANA 
Helen West 


The meeting of the Indiana Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, held in Indianapolis, was highlighted 
by the presence of Dr. Willis Sutton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Atlanta; Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary of the National 
Association; and Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer of The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

William Baise presided at the Recreation Section meeting, with 
Quenton Hartke, William B. Sharp, and Alfred Campbell discuss- 
ing the problems of recreation. 

Helen Hazelton, Mabel Loehr, and Louise Schulmeyer spoke 
before the Physical Education Section, with Miss Schulmeyer 
presiding. 

The chairmen for the twelve districts of Indiana for 1939-40 
are: 1, Marion Dieterich, Hammond; 2, Marylee Snyder, South 
Bend; 3 Cameron Parks, Garrett; 4, Alfred Campbell, Kokomo; 
5, Grace Woody, Muncie; 6, Katharine Thompson, Indianapolis; 
7, Emily J. Aldridge, Lafayette; 8, Patience Dryden, Seymour; 
9, Ernestine Royer, Clinton; 10, Robert Hinshaw, Rushville; 11, 
Leroy Heminger; 12, Thomas Rea, Evansville. 


MICHIGAN 
Roy J. McMurray 


The Michigan Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation issued their first printed news bulletin November 15 
and we think it is rather “snappy.” There are about five 
hundred paid-up members in our Association, and we hope to 
increase this membership to seven hundred fifty before the 
end of the school year. 

Everyone is wearing red these days as the “deer” season is in 
full swing in our state. Dr. McCulloch, Elton Rynearson, and 
Lloyd Olds of Ypsilanti are spending their week ends in the 
woods in pursuit of deer. We shall be able to give you the 
results of the chase next time. 

Flint and Saginaw report 100 per cent enrollment in the state 
association. 

We thank the many state associations for the exchange of 
news issues. They are very helpful. 


OHIO 
Helen L. Coops 


The annual convention of the state association will be held 
April 5-6 in Columbus. Harriet Fitchpatrick of Cleveland is 
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planning the program and Lewis Moorehead will be the conven- 
tion manager. 
All six districts of the state held meetings on October 27. 
Under the auspices of the Ohio High School Athletic Associa- 
tion, twenty-three basketball clinics are being held in all parts 
of the state during November and the first part of December. 
The Women’s Physical Education Section of the Ohio College 
Association met at Bowling Green State University, November 3-4. 
Highlights on the program were an exhibition of diving by 
Michael Peppe, dancing by Ted Shawn and group, and an address 
on testing by Ruth Glassow of the University of Wisconsin. 
Recent changes in teaching personnel throughout the state in- 
volve the following individuals: Noel Petree, of the Ohio State 
University, to Drake University ; Howard E. Thompson of Glover- 
dale, New York, to Cedarville College; Ronald Peters, Fairfield 
County, to Dover, Ohio; Clark Ballard, to the University of 
Cincinnati; “Rip” Van Winkle leaves to go to Miami University. 
Elizabeth Whitney and Carolyn Spencer have left Ohio Uni- 
versity and their places have been taken by Alice Martin of El- 
lensbury, Washington, and Ann Kelner of Cincinnati. Anne E. 
Hilss was appointed as a graduate scholar of the women’s depart- 
ment at Ohio University, and Carl House returns after a year’s 
leave of absence for study. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Forrest G. Clark 


The annual meeting of the State Physical Education Association 
was held in Wheeling November 3, in connection with the meeting 
of the State Education Association. 

A dinner was given in honor of Dr. Clifford Brownell, Colum- 
bia University, the evening before the convention. The guests were 
members of the Physical Education Association and graduates 
and friends of Columbia. 

At the business meeting presided over by Ross Ludwig, officers 
chosen were: Luther Poling, Concord State Teachers College, Presi- 
dent; Charlotte Berryman, Marshall College, Vice-President ; 
Ernestine Troemel, Fairmont State Normal, Secretary-Treasurer 
and Editor of the news letter. 

Features of the meetings were addresses by Dr. Brownell on 
“The Teacher and Health Education”; Dr. Harold D. Meyer, 
University of North Carolina, on “Seeing Recreation through 
Physical Education”; Mary Titus, Huntington, on “The Seven 
Point Child”; and a demonstration of “Progressive Steps in 
Presentation of a Lesson in Rhythm,” directed by Frank Eckl, 
Pittsburgh, assisted by Stella Mae Pettichord, Dorothy Mathews, 
and Frank P. Sanders, all of Wheeling. 


WISCONSIN 
Elizabeth G. Rodgers ; 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Physical Education Asso- 
ciation was held in conjunction with the meeting of the Wisconsin 
Education Association in Milwaukee, Nov. 2-3, at the luncheon- 
business meeting. Leon W. Miller, LaCrosse State Teachers Col- 
lege, acted as toastmaster, and Fred V. Hein, Oshkosh, President 
of the W.P.E.A., presided at the business session. The largest 
group in the history of the association attended the meeting. 

Attorney General John E. Martin discussed “Legal Liability 
for Accidents on the Playfield, Athletic Field, and in the Gym- 
nasium.” This significant paper will be published in a forthcoming 
issue of the Wisconsin Journal of Health and Physical Education. 

Nancy McKnight of the Milwaukee Department of Public 
Recreation and her Adult Dance Group presented an interesting 
demonstration of modern dance. L. C. Whiffen demonstrated the 
sport of archery. The program was completed with a “swing 
around the state,” in which June Ekstrom of Janesville, Rosemary 
Royce of the Eau Claire State Teachers College, and E. O. Hoppe 
of the Milwaukee Public Schools participated. 

A distinct service was rendered physical education by A. C. 
Denny, Lawrence College, Chairman of the Local Luncheons 
Committee, in enlisting the interests of twenty-five service club 
groups in physical education. These clubs devoted one entire 
meeting to physical education. 

At the Friday meeting, W. K. Streit of Cincinnati and Dr. 
Robert Francis of the University of Wisconsin interested a large 


audience in their respective discussions. 
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President—Dr. Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College, Denton. 
President-Elect—Len T. Sherrill, Louisiana State University. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Helen Corrubia, Tulsa Public Schools. 
Treasurer—M. E. Potter, University of Kentucky. 
Secretary—Jess W. Hair, State Department of Education, La. 
News Editor—Dr. Ethel J. Saxman, University of Alabama. 


Convention: Birmingham, March 27-30 


ALABAMA 
Harriet Barnes 


The fourth annual State Conference on Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation met in the Gay-Teague Hotel, Montgomery, 
on November 20 and 21. Those attending included hosts and host- 
esses to district playday-conferences for high school boys and girls 
during the Saturdays of October. These playdays were held through 
the cooperation of the colleges, high schools, the Alabama High 
School Athletic Association, and the State Department of Educa- 
tion for the purpose of giving professional aid to teachers and 
participation to a representative number of girls and boys. 


ARKANSAS 
Maurice Clay 


Clifford Blackburn of the State Department of Education be- 
comes Arkansas’ first State Director of Health, Physical Education, 
and Safety. Mr. Blackburn began his work in July and was re- 
sponsible for a renewed and added interest in the Section meeting 
of the Arkansas Education Association, November 5. 


FLORIDA 
Beth Doane 


The officers of the Department of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation of the Florida Education Association are: Presi- 
dent, L. L. McLucas, Seminole High School, Sanford; President- 
Elect, Harriet Baker, John Gorine Junior High School, Jackson- 
ville; Past-President, Mary Settle, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee; Secretary-Treasurer, Joe Hall, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Tallahassee. 


GEORGIA 
}. Lewis Cook 

The Georgia Education Association will meet in Macon, March 
14-16, 1940. 

The Atlanta school system has a camp which is situated about 
60 miles from Atlanta in a 6,000-acre tract of land. The camp 
has a 275-acre lake, twenty cabins, showers, dining hall, handi- 
craft building, and administration building. In the summer it is 
operated as a boy’s camp. During the school year, classes visit 
there over the week end, and frequently whole classes spend a full 
week at the camp. Atlanta school teachers direct the program. 


KENTUCKY 
Arnold Winkenhofer 

Elizabeth Roach of Highlands High School, Ft. Thomas, is 
State Representative for the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics of the A.A.H.P.E.R.; Elizabeth Furber, Holmes High School, 
Covington, is Chairman of the State Basketball Committee; and 
Nancy Poe, High School, Newport, is Chairman of the State Soft- 
ball Committee. 

The officers of the Kentucky Health and Physical Education 
Association are: President, Dudley Ashton, Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville; Vice-President, J. D. Allen, Holmes High School, Cov- 
ington; Secretary-Treasurer, Arnold Winkenhofer, Western Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College. 


LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hair 


Dr. George M. Gloss is chairman of the Recreation Research 
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Division and a member of the Legislative Council of the 
AAH.P.ER. 

Jess W. Hair is a member of the Governing Board of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R., Secretary of the Southern District Association, and 
Vice-President of the Society of State Directors of Physical and 
Health Education. 

Lynn Sherrill is President-Elect of the Southern District. 

R. H. Powell, East Baton Rouge Parish, is President of the 
Louisiana H.P.E.A., and Carmen Beall, Lyon High School, is 
Secretary. 

Mrs. Thelma Kyser, Louisiana State Normal College, is Chair- 
man of Basketball for Women and State Chairman of the N.S.W.A. 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Mrs. Vesta Richard Bougeois, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
is Chairman of the Women’s Advisory Board of the Louisiana 
Athletic Association. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Marguerite Dacey 

The officers for the Mississippi Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation are: President, Coach Stanley Robinson 
of Mississippi College; President-Elect, Marguerite Dacey of Bel- 
haven College, Jackson; Vice-President, Roy Sheffield, Leland 
Schools; Secretary-Treasurer, John King, Brookhaven Schools. 

Mrs. Grace Lilly of the Jackson High School is chairman of 
the Women’s Section and C. B. Cameron of the men’s group of 
our association. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charles E. Spencer 


The officers of the North Carolina A.A.H.P.E.R. are: President, 
Floyd T. Siewert, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Vice- 
President, Lucille Ward, Piedmont Junior High School, Charlotte; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charles E. Spencer, State Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Raleigh. 

Jimmie Gerow, Principal of the High School, Lexington, is 
President of the Public School Division of the North Carolina 
A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Herman Schnell, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, is 
President of the College Men’s Division. 

Helen McColl, Director of Physical Education for Women, 
Guilford College, is President of the College Women’s Division. 


OKLAHOMA 
Valerie Colvin 

For the National Section on Women’s Athletics of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R., Mary Kate Miiler (Okla. College for Women) is 
Chairman of the Southern District; Katherine Culbert (Okla. U.) 
is a member of the Aquatic Committee; Valerie Colvin (Okla. 
U.) is State Chairman of Softball and of Soccer; Ima James (Okla. 
U.) is a member of the National Basketball Committee; Emma 
Plunkett (Central S.T.C.) is State Chairman of Basketball; Edna 
Byers (Okla. A. & M.) is State Chairman. 

For the N.A.A.F., Maurine Bowling (Okla U.) is a member 
of the State Committee, and Kathryn Norris (Okla. City) is 
State Chairman. 

For the Southern District of the A.A.H.P.E.R., Ellen Kelly 
(Okla. U.) is Secretary and Dr. Nelson S. Walke (Okla. A. & M.) 
is Chairman of the Therapeutic Section; Mrs. Helen C. Corrubia 
(Tulsa) is Vice-President. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Miss Ted Tidwell 

The South Carolina State officers are: President, Pricilla Shaw; 
First Vice-President, Alice Dent; Second Vice-President, D. M. 
McNaull; Secretary and Treasurer, Edith Tobin; Board Members, 
Mary Barron, Frances Major, and Paul Rhoton; Chairman State 
Publicity, Ted Tidwell. 

Two meetings of the State Association will be held in December. 
The lower district will meet at Mullins on December 2 with D. M. 
McNaull of Mullins as Chairman. Alice Dent of Greenville City 
Schools is in charge of the upper district meeting at Spartanburg 
on December 9. 

Alice Hayden of Winthrop College was reappointed to con- 
tinue her work as Chairman of the Professional Education Curri- 
culum Committee. 
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TEXAS 
Hazel E. Richardson 


Dr. David K. Brace (U. of Texas) and Dr. Harry Scott (Rice 
Institute) are Fellows in the American Academy of Physical Edy. 
cation and in the A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Dr. Anne Schley Duggan is President and Jeanie M. Pinckney 
is Member-at-Large of the Southern District, A.A.H.P.E.R. Dr. 
Duggan is President and Miss Pinckney is Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Texas Health and Physical Education Association. 


VIRGINIA 
Lawrence T. Ludwig 

The fall meeting of the Virginia State Association of Health. 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held on November 24 jp 
Richmond. Major E. V. Graves, State Supervisor, secured for the 
program Dr. J. B. Nash who spoke on “Teachable Moments in 
the Life of the Child,” and Pauline Williams who spoke on “The 
Integration of Health Education with the Entire School Pro- 
gram. 
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Margaret Jewell 

Dance Section members responded to the plea for news with 
such promptness and enthusiasm that we have an excellent pano- 
rama this month of exceptional dance interest all over the country. 
Of particular note are the announcements of three new events as 
different in import as in location. 

At the University of Wisconsin the new Union Theater designed 
by Michael Hare, Lee Simonson, Consultant, was opened on Oc- 
tober 8. Completely modern in design, the theater itself is an 
inspiration, and the large and flexible light control system is of 
special interest to dancers. An elevator forestage can be converted 
into a concert stage for orchestra, chorus, and dance program. 
The theater itself can be reduced to two-thirds or one-half its 
total capacity. This year Lavina Niehaus is in charge of the college 
dance program, replacing Frances Bradley who is now living in 
California. 

In Los Angeles the campaign for the formation of a permanent 
ballet company recently reached a climax with the formation of 
the Southern California Dance Association. The Association will 
parallel the Southern California Symphony Association which sup- 
ports the.Los Angeles Philharmonic and the Hollywood Bowl 
performances. Last September thirty-five talented young dancers 
were auditioned to form a nucleus of this company which will be 
trained in all contemporary techniques to: become an orchestra 
of movement capable of response to the most varied choregraphers. 
Great interest in the experiment has been shown by leaders in 
business, cultural, and educational circles, and a Ballet Caravan 
performance on December 1 has been announced as a benefit for 
the permanent company. 

Swinging from the production to the recreational aspect of 
dance, we have word from Arizona State Teachers College at 
Tempe of a new plan for seasonal playdays at which small groups 
of high school students will participate in a morning of dance 
and the sport in season. Seven high schools attended such a play- 
day on October 14, the program including volleyball, dance tech- 
nique, percussion, and composition. 

* - * 

New dance groups have been organized at the University 
Demonstration High School in Morgantown, West Virginia, by 
Elizabeth Marshall and at the Morgantown High School by June 
Metz. Both meet as elective afterschool activities. 

In Madison, Wisconsin, Mildred Kaeser has opened the first 
modern dance studio and has several flourishing classes for chil- 
dren as well as an embryo dance group. 

* * * 

New courses in dance are being added to the curriculum in 

many schools: Arizona State Extension Division, modern dance; 
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Southwestern Louisiana Institute at Lafayette, fundamental rhyth- 
mics, tap, folk, social, and modern dance, taught by Evelyn Lock- 
man, a graduate of Ward Belmont and George Peabody with ad- 
vanced work in Wisconsin and New York; Modern Dance Group 
of Minneapolis, men’s dance technic taught by Gould Stevens, and 
Negro group dance technic; Southeastern Louisiana State, co- 


educational social dancing. 
* * x 


An interesting program at Lake Forest (Illinois) Day School 
is being led by Jane Stare who has attended Ernest Thompson 
Seton’s Camp in Santa Fe. The third grade is using Indian 
dances as part of a class project; the fourth grade is developing 
original dances from “The Wizard of Oz;” the fifth-grade boys are 
enjoying country dances which they have presented in an assembly 
demonstration. Miss Stare is also assisting the Girl Reserves in 
Lake Forest, who have formed a Modern Dance Group. 

* * * 

Lecture demonstrations and recitals are being planned and 
given all over the country by busy and enthusiastic leaders and 
dance groups. At Northwestern on October 16, Agnes Jones, 
assisted by Janet Nash, presented a lecture-demonstration. Rock- 
ford College (Illinois) Dance Club, led by Elizabeth Hayes, pre- 
pared a program for the local Women’s Club on November 8, a 
group of preclassic forms for the Mendelssohn Club, November 
30, and a demonstration at Frances Shimer Junior College in 
Mount Carroll on November 18. The Orchesis group at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, Myrtle Clancy Knudson, leader, has appeared in 
the Miners’ Day Program at the State Fair, and in a lecture- 
demonstration by Caroline Parry, sculptor, showing the relation- 
ship between sculpture and dance. At Louisiana State University 
a large number of students in the Dance Groups and Workshop 
are doing their own choregraphy for a major number built on a 
saga of the Mississippi. They are directed by Ruth Price. The 
modern dance classes at the State Normal College, Natchitoches, 
under the direction of Palma Robinson, are working on a number 
called “Campus Suite.” A Christmas program for children is 
under preparation by the University of West Virginia Orchesis, 
using the recent composition “Peter and the Wolf” by Prokofieff. 
This group, Margaret Erlanger, leader, plans to work with the 
verse choir of the speech department for a February program. 

. = « 

Professional concerts reported include Ted Shawn and his group 
at the Universities of Wisconsin and Illinois; Kreutzberg at 
Louisiana State University; and the Ballet Caravan at the Wom- 
an’s College of North Carolina. 

a: * * 

The following dance events are reported on the programs of 
various professional associations: Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion in Milwaukee, November 2—dance demonstration by Nancy 
McKnight; Louisiana State Teachers Convention in Alexandria, 
November 20—‘American Folk Dances” by Margaret Mano, 
“Teaching Social Dancing’ by Evelyn Lockman, “Teaching of 
Rhythms in the Elementary Grades” by the Alexandria Public 
Schools; Delaware State Education Association, October 27— 
dance demonstration by students of Ellen Adair; Idaho Education 


Association at Lewiston, October 12—talk on Bennington Dance 
Session for 1939 by Norma Anderson of Washington State College ; 
Utah Education Association—a paper by Bernice Ensign of the 
Stewart Training School, Salt Lake City, entitled “What Shall Be 
Our Aims in Teaching Dance to Grade-School Children?” displays 
of percussion instruments, demonstrations of kindergarten rhyth- 
mic work, and development of movement patterns. 
* ca * 

On December 7-8 the Southern California Dance Symposium 
will be held at the University of California at Los Angeles. 

The Northern California College Symposium was held at Stan- 
ford University October 27-28. Entirely student led, it concluded 
a leader’s conference, a period of technique presented by repre- 
sentatives of each of six colleges, and a long period of composition 
concluding with a program of the dances composed and a critical 
discussion. 

The University of Arizona will be hostess for the Third Annual 
Dance Symposium for Southern California and Arizona on Decem- 
ber 7 and 8. Each group will present one composition built on a 
lyric or dramatic theme and another of humorous character, as 
well as a technical progression used in one of the problems. Lec- 
tures, discussions, and a Mexican supper and barn dance will con- 
clude the program. 

More than three hundred high school and junior college stu- 
dents gathered at Sacramento Senior High School on November 
4 for a dance symposium. Dancers from Davis, Grant Union, 
Marysville Union, McClatchy, Modesto, Placer Union, Sacramento, 
and Stockton high schools were present, as well as from College of 
Pacific, and Modesto, Placer, and Sacramento Junior Colleges. 
The master lesson was led by Margaret Jewell of Stanford Uni- 
versity, assisted by ten members of Orchesis who later led smaller 
groups in composition. 

* * * 

Randolph-Macon plans to present a six-week symposium on 
composition in the arts open to faculty and students. Dance, 
sculpture and painting, music, drama, and literature are to be in- 
cluded, each presenting a finished work in its field followed by an 
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explanation of source material, selection of essential elements, and 
translation of these elements into terms of the specific art. An 
open discussion will follow each lecture. The Dance Group, directed 
by Eleanor Struppa, will open the series with the second part of 
“Black Magic,” first given last spring. 

At the University of Utah, major students in physical educa- 
tion will hear three illustrated lectures on dance this fall: the first 
by Bernice Ensign; the second by Shelah Woodland of Horace 
Mann Junior High School, Salt Lake City, on aims in dance for 
junior high school girls; the third by Relia Leonard from Garfield 
Elementary School on source material in rhythms and their adapta- 
tion for fifth- and sixth-grade boys. 
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Rache! Jane Benton 

The State Committee . . . for N.S.W.A. in Indiana consists of 
a representative from each of the twelve state districts and the 
state sports chairmen. The committee, headed by Helen West as 
state chairman, at its fall meeting outlined for its year’s work the 
following projects: 

1. Advertising and displaying N.S.W.A. publications at district 
meetings in Indiana. 

2. Offering services for demonstration games and rules inter- 
pretations. 

3. Contacting untrained teachers in the field through the county 
superintendents with the help of the State Bureau of Health and 
Physical Education. 

4. Investigating the necessity of officials rating boards in vari- 
ous sections of the state. 

5. Planning a state clinic for sports coaching. 

Golf Films . . . now available for low cost rental are a Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer one-reel movie entitled “Golf Mistakes,” from 
the Pete Smith Specialty Series, and two Warner Brothers series 
on Bobby Jones. The latter consist of twelve reels of “How I 
Play Golf” and five reels on “How To Break 90.” These goli 
films are 16mm, sound, black and white. Write Teaching Film 
Custodians, 25 West 43rd St., New York City, for further informa- 
tion. 

Skiing . . . is the subject of a film released by the Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C., for the National Park Service. 
This is a 16 mm. sound reel entitled “Ski Time,” available for 
transportation costs only. It shows views of all age groups skiing 
in New England and the Western National Parks, and includes 
a demonstration of accident first aid by forest rangers. It contains 
no details of skiing techniques. 

A Radio Series on Women’s Sports ... has been a successful 
project in Washington, D.C. Arrangements for this series were 
made by the chairman of the Public Relations Committee of the 
N.S.W.A. Board after consulting Miss Mason, who conducts a 
daily woman’s program on a local station. Miss Mason allowed 
the committee to take part in her program for fifteen minutes 
one day each week, and found an interest response from her listen- 
ers. The interview method was used to bring out the desired in- 
formation from the N.S.W.A. representative. A list of suggested 
questions were handed to Miss Mason a few minutes before she 
went on the air, and these were then answered by the various 
specialists more or less extemporaneously. Topics included covered 
riding, tennis, fencing, ice skating, activities and aims of N.S.W.A.. 
posture, exercise, standards in athletics for girls, sports oppor- 
tunities for women in Washington, and camping. Occasional inter- 
views were also arranged on a local five-o’clock program with 
“star” women athletes who happened to be in the city. Those 
interviewed last year were Anne Townsend and Mary K. Browne. 

The New Chairman of the Nominating Committee . . . is Grace 
Griffin. Members responding to the invitation for nominations 
published in this column last month should send their nominations 
to her at the University of West Virginia, Morgantown. 
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H. Harrison Clarke 
Fall P.F.I. Meeting in Boston 

An intormally organized group of physical educators in the 
Boston area, who are engaged in conducting Physical Fitness 
programs, meet regularly to discuss such problems as: the yse 
of tests, corrective procedures, results, publicity, and adminis. 
trative policies. Testing procedures and their improvement are 
almost always included. This group has been composed entirely 
of men, some twenty city and Y.M.C.A. physical directors, jp. 
structors and university professors, settlement workers, 
physicians. 

Following are several of the items discussed at their last 
meeting, which was held on October 5: 

1. It was agreed to include women physical education teachers 
in future meetings. 

2. The use of wrist-straps in giving back lifting tests was dis- 
cussed. Professor James Wylie of Boston University cautioned 
care in their use. 

3. Donald D. Dunn of Andover and Professor Wylie reported 
the results of P.F.I. testing in summer camps. After four weeks 
of camping, Wylie’s council camp techniques showed that 98 per 
cent of the boys improved in P.F.I. Troop camping reduced these 
figures to 44 per cent. Concurrently, many behavior problems 
developed. Upon reversion to council management, the percent- 
ages of health improvement rose to 89 per cent. 

4. Thomas H. Hines reported on a new development of the 
Brookline program. Three centers will probably be established 
for counsel of parents and leadership of pupils in appropriate 
activities to meet individual physical needs. Establishment of rap- 
port between officials and parents and students will be em- 
phasized. 

5. Mr. Hines also reported that no Brookline high school 
pupil may “take an extra subject” until approved by his depart- 
ment, after checking on his P.F.I. 

6. Dr. F. R. Rogers closed the meeting by stressing the para- 
mount importance of physical fitness in our nation today. 

New York State Physical Fitness Meetings 

Two meetings were held on Saturday, October 21, at Syracuse 
University to consider ways and means of conducting Physical 
Fitness programs. The first meeting was for the principals and 
physical educators of those schools contemplating the inaugura- 
tion of physical fitness programs; the second was for principals, 
physical educators, school physicians, and school nurses of those 
schools participating in the New York State Physical Education 
Demonstration Units. Over fifty individuals, representing twenty- 
seven different institutions, attended these meetings. Secretary for 
the meetings was Eileen Shannon, State Division of Health and 
Physical Education. 

Ellis H. Champlin, Chief of the State Physical Education 
Bureau, and H. Harrison Clarke, Dual Professor of Physical 
Education and Education, Syracuse University, spoke at the 
first meeting. It was stressed that this type of program is only 
one phase of physical education, although it is a very essential 
one, as its purpose is to meet the individual health needs of boys 
and girls in the school. 

The meeting of representatives from those schools participat- 
ing in the New York State Demonstration Units was the third 
for this group, previous ones being held on March 4 and 
June 3. (The reports of progress made at this meeting cannot be 
included this month, owing to lack of space. They will be reported 
in the next column.) 


and 


Have You Seen? 

The leading twelve-page article written by Dr. Frederick Rand 
Rogers and explaining the P.F.I. in detail and including interest- 
ing charts on grip strength tests? The title of this article is “The 
P.F.I., Analogue and Complement of the I. Q.” It appears in 
School and Society for October 28, 1939. 
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President—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 
Vice-President—Dudley DeGroot, San Jose State College. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Bernice Moss, State Department, Utah. 
News Editor—Margaret King, Salinas, California. 


Convention: Long Beach, March 15-17 


ARIZONA 
Janet Wood 


The annual Southwest tennis tournament was held in Phoenix, 
Arizona this year, November 9-12. Entries came from Texas, New 
Mexico, Utah, Arizona, and California. 

The Arizona Health and Physical Education Association met 
in conjunction with the Arizona Education Association, November 
16-18. Speakers at the sessions included Eugene Nixon of Pomona 
College, California, and Willis Sutton. 


CALIFORNIA 
Margaret King 


The San Francisco Bay Counties Section of the California 
State Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
will hold its annual full-day meeting December 9 at Fremont High 
School, Oakland. 

The Los Angeles Unit of the California Association recently 
sponsored two institute meetings at which Dr. J. B. Nash of New 
York University was the speaker. 

The bi-weekly Mixed Recreational Evenings at U.C.L.A. have 
had an attendance of over six hundred each time this fall. The 
W.A.A. this year has conducted the popular folk dance hours 
under student leadership. 

Commodore Longfellow, who organized the Red Cross Life- 
saving Service in 1914, is touring the West and recently addressed 
the Los Angeles chapter of the First-Aid Instructors and Lile- 
saving Instructors. At the same meetings Harold Terwilliger, 
Western Field Representative, spoke and Mrs. Marion Mattern, 
U.C.L.A., showed moving pictures of the annual Red Cross Mile 
Swim at Cabrillo Beach and the National Aquatic Show. 

On November 3, a group of about forty people from Southern 
California, including Grover Gates, President of the California 
Association of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Hal 
Orion, Secretary of the Association, and Dr. J. B. Nash met in 
Los Angeles to discuss plans for the annual convention of the 
California Association which is to be held in Long Beach, March 
15-17, 1940. 

The Seventh Annual Football Carnival of the Los Angeles City 
High Schools was held November 22 at the Los Angeles Coliseum. 
This is an event sponsored by the P.T.A. organizations of the city, 
with most of the proceeds going to the milk fund. A certain 
amount is withheld to aid needy schools in furthering their ath- 
letic programs. 

The Northern California Field Hockey Association held a 
Sports Day for high schools who are allied members of the U. S. 
Field Hockey Association on November 4 at Stanford University. 
Fourteen high schools sent teams, and several schools sent fifty 
to ninety other members to participate. About three hundred high 
school girls were present. A second Sports Day is planned for 
December 2 in Berkeley, at which colleges, universities, and junior 
colleges are to be guests of the association. 

Mills College was hostess to University of California and Stan- 
ford University coeds November 18 at the annual Triangle Sports 
Day of the three colleges. 

In Orange County, California, the high schools hold two school 
buses, two nights a week, for the boys and girls who wish to re- 
main for afterschool sports. 


NEVADA 
Chester Scranton 


On October 26, Major George W. Braden, Pacific Coast repre- 
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sentative of the National Recreation Association, addressed a 
large number of state, civic, and federal officials and representatives 
of the various welfare and school groups from western Nevada. 
Committees of residents in this area interested in organized 
recreation have recommended programs to their county com- 
missioners. 

Sixty women of the women’s physical education department of 
the University of Nevada, under the leadership of Elsa Sameth, 
department head, danced in the pageant produced in Carson City, 
Nevada, October 31. 

J. E. Martie, head of the men’s physical education department 
of the University of Nevada, is chairman of the American Le- 
gion’s committee on disasters. In line with this work, Mr. Martie 
has organized his coursé on “Treatment of Athletic Injuries” to 
include group discussion on the part each individual plays in his 
community during emergencies. 


NEW MEXICO 
Nina B. Lamkin 


Louise Boillon, Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Eastern New Mexico Junior College, is doing some significant 
posture work with all the students. A Posture Week will climax 
this experiment that is attracting much interest. 

John Black, rural school supervisor in Roosevelt County, is 
encouraging social recreation throughout the county. He spends 
many evenings directing large school and community groups in 
games and folk dancing. 

San Miguel County’s 121 rural teachers voted at their fall 
meeting to incorporate into their recreation program the making 
and use of the inexpensive play equipment suggested by Nina 
Lamkin to encourage home play whenever possible. 

Mrs. Mildred Gunn Kimbrough, rural school supervisor in 
Curry County, and her teachers are to be congratulated on the 
progress they are making toward a well-integrated health, physical 
education, and recreation program as an important part of the 
entire educational curriculum. Wayne Owen at the Grady School 
is experimenting with a health, physical education and recreation 
program for high schools in which every student participates. 

The health and physical education teachers in the state held 
their meeting in cooperation with the Education Association at 
Albuquerque, October 25-28. Officers elected will be reported next 
month. R. P. Sweeney, Superintendent of Schools, Santa Fe, was 
elected president of the New Mexico High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 

The State Department of Public Health now has in writing 
2500 questions and problems from school administrators and 
teachers in the state.. These represent health problems in schools, 
homes, and communities, and form the basis for building a health 
education guidance program which will meet needs and interests. 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 

The annual meetings of the Utah Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Association, held as a part of the Utah Education Association 
Convention in Salt Lake City, October 13-14, were unusually 
successful. Professor W. R. LaPorte, University of Southern 
California, was the visiting speaker, his attendance being made 
possible by the Southwest District Association. Work of a practical 
nature dominated in the several section meetings. 

Constitutional changes were presented by the Constitution 
Revision Committee, C. J. Hart, Chairman. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, 
Bernice Thomas, East High School, Salt Lake City; President- 
Elect, Glen Worthington, Logan High School; Executive Com- 
mittee, C. J. Hart, Brigham Young University, Provo, and Alice 
Brinton, Carbon Junior College, Price. Bernice Moss, Secretary- 
Treasurer, and H. B. Hunsaker, Past President, are other members 
of the Executive Council. 

District Chairmen selected are: 1, Helena B. Case, Ogden; 2, 
Melba Gunnell, Salt Lake City; 3, Owen Rowe, Spanish Fork; 
4, Don Simmons, Ephraim; 5, Merrill Croft, Roosevelt; and Alice 
Brinton, Price; 6, Wallace Osborne, Cedar City. 

Twenty delegates and the faculty advisers from the W.A.A.’s 
of the three senior colleges of the state held their annual conven- 
tion at the Hot Pots in Midway, October 27-28. 
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President—Willard Greim, Denver, Colorado. 
President-Elect—Helen Manley, University City, Mo. 
Vice-President—P. E. Mickelson, Fargo, N.D. 

Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—J. H. Morrison, Wayne, Nebraska. 


Convention: Wichita. March 27-30 


COLORADO 

Dorotha Moore 
Beth Forbes, Colorado State College, is enjoying a leave of 
absence this year. She is taking graduate work at New York 
University. Her place at Colorado State is being filled by Jose- 
phine Yantis, Colorado University ’35. Miss Yantis has also re- 

cently been appointed State Softball Chairman for Colorado. 

The Colorado State League of High School Girls’ Athletic Asso- 
ciations held their annual conference at the University of Colorado 
October 13-14. Delegates attended from approximately forty-five 
schools in the state. This league is a constantly growing organi- 
zation and has a definite influence on girls’ athletics in the State. 


IOWA 
C. T. Peterson 


The Iowa State Physical Education Association held its annual 
meeting in Des Moines Nov. 2-4 in conjunction with the Iowa 
State Teachers Association. John A. Johnson, President of the 
Association, and the Council arranged an excellent meeting planned 
especially for the unspecialized teacher of health and _ physical 
education. 

The principal address on Friday afternoon was given by 
Laurentine Collins, Supervisor of Health Education of the Detroit 
Public Schools. 

Officers of the Association are: John A. Johnson, Des Moines; 
Pres.-Elect, Fred Winter, Cedar Rapids; First Vice-Pres., Dr. J. W. 
Kistler, lowa City; Second Vice-Pres., R. O. Abbett, Des Moines; 
Secretary, Ruth Launtenbach, Indianola; Treasurer, F. B. Eriksen, 
Waterloo; Editorial Chairman, C. T. Peterson, Dubuque. 


KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 


The officers of the Kansas Health and Physical Education Asso- 
ciation for this year are: President, Oran Shearer; President-Elect, 
Edna McCullough; Vice-President, Sue Unruh; Sec.-Treas., Eva 
Lyman; Bulletin Editor, L. P. Washburn. 

The Council of the Association held its fall meeting October 
8 at Emporia. Committee reports were given and plans were 
made for the coming year. The present membership of the Asso- 
ciation is 216. 

Kansas physical educators are looking forward with a good 
deal of anticipation to the meeting of the Central District Associ- 
ation, to be held in Wichita this year. 

A very successful folk festival was held in the Student Union 
Building at Kansas University on October 28. Dr. Anne S. Dug- 
gan of the Texas State College for Women, assisted by four of her 
staff members, cenducted a two-hour period of instruction in folk 
dancing and square dancing in the morning and again in the 
afternoon. Opportunity for practice of these dances was afforded 
at a demonstration party in the evening. 


MINNESOTA 
Carl L. Nordly 


The physical education sections of the Mankato and Winona 
meetings of the Minnesota Education Associations were devoted, 
for the most part, to the curriculum. 

The Minneapolis Section held the first of three meetings during 
the current year on October 5. About seventy attended for dis- 
cussion of the report of the Standards Committee. 


Increases in time allotment for health and physical education 





have been reported from Rochester, Litchfield, and Sheridan Jun. 
ior High School, Minneapolis. 

The Minnesota State High School League sponsored basketball 
interpretation meetings throughout the state in November. 

James R. Clark has joined the faculty at Mankato Teachers 
College after several years of service at Rochester Junior College. 
George Haun, Griffith O’Dell, H. David Mort, Roy Engel, and 
Bruno Beckman have been added to the Rochester High School 
athletic coaching staff. Dean Schabo has joined the Minneapolis 
Lincoln Junior High School faculty in physical education. 

MISSOURI 
Jack Matthews 


The Northeast Missouri physical education teachers haye 
formed an association with the following officers: President, Thelma 
Dodson; Vice-President, Woodrow Rider; Sec.-Treas., Pauline 
Day ; Sectional Representative, Frances Fuller. All the officers are 
from Kirksville. A committee, headed by Malcolm Eiken, Kirks. 
ville Teachers athletic director, was appointed to make a survey 
of physical education and health conditions in the district. , 

Mae Kelly, Assistant Professor in the Department of Physical 
Education, has returned to the University of Missouri after g 
semester’s leave of absence. Miss Kelly has charge of body me- 
chanics in the Department. 

Ethel Mitchell has accepted a position as Director of Physical 
Education, Christian College, Columbia. Miss Mitchell formerly 
taught in the Senior High School at Maplewood. : 

Dorothy Davies has accepted a position as Assistant Professor 
of Physical Education at the Southern Illinois Normal University, 
Carbondale, Illinois. Miss Davies was an Instructor at Washington 
University. 

Mary R. McKee, Director of Physical Education for Women. 
University of Missouri, has been appointed Chairman of the Social 
Committee in connection with the Central District Physical Edu- 
cation Association meeting to be held in Wichita, March 27-30, 
1940, at the Allis Hotel. 

According to Superintendent Lloyd W. King, F. G. Stith has 
been appointed as Coordinator of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation for the State of Missouri. Mr. Stith received his B.A. 
degree from Central College, and his M.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and has pursued graduate work at the Universities 
of Kansas and Southern California. 


NEBRASKA 
Ruth L. Zimmerman 

The Lincoln Physical Education Society has very kindly invited 
the members of the Nebraska Physical Education Association to 
meet in Lincoln on December 8-9. Leonore Alway, President of 
tke Lincoln Society, and the president of the state association have 
a tentative program for the convention outlined. Many members 
of the association also wish to attend the basketball clinic being 
held at the University at the same time, and to accommodate them 
the two programs have been set up side by side, with as little 
conflict of meetings as possible. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ruth Covington 

The S.D.E.A. Convention went off with a bang. The well- 
attended Physical Education Section began its work with a lunch- 
eon at which Superintendent C. L. Eskelson of McIntosh presided. 
The program consisted of “A Review of the Changes in Physical 
Education as I Have Personally Seen Them” by Ruth Covington, 
“Physical Education Program in Aberdeen Public Schools” by Cy 
Holgate, and a talk by Superintendent W. C. Rabe on “Physical 
Education in the Milbank Public Schools.” It was very satisfying 
to hear a superintendent express so intelligently the whole program 
of his school. 

In the afternoon, the Association heard Mrs. Edith Aldrich 
Meyer speak on “Correctives for Public School Children,” and in 
addition further talks by Superintendent Rabe and Miss Coving- 
ton. Basketball techniques were demonstrated for the Men’s Sec- 
tion, and at the Women’s Section meeting demonstrations of 
rhythm work directed by Ruth Allen and of corrective work di- 
rected by Leila Schmidt were presented. 

Officers elected for the 1941-42 sectional meeting are: Chair- 
man, Oscar Haddorf, Redfield ; Sec.-Treas., Myrtle Spande, Milbank. 
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President—Helen G. Smith, Pullman, Wash. 
Vice-President—William Nollan, Seattle, Wash. 
Pres.-Elect—A. C. Pelton, Seattle, Wash. 
Sec.-Treasurer—Ruth Wilson, Seattle, Wash. 
Convention: Seattle, Week of April 15 


MONTANA 
K. Elizabeth Anderson 


The state physical education association held its annual meeting 
in Missoula, October 26-27. Officers elected last fall for a two- 
year term are: President, Marjorie Hamer, State Normal College, 
Dillon; Vice-Pres., Roy Wood, W.P.A. Recreation Association ; 
Sec.-Treas., Marjorie A. Stevenson, State Normal School, Billings. 

The convention opened Thursday afternoon with talks by 
Dr. Edythe Hershey, Director of the Montana State Board of 
Health, on “Child Health and the Teacher” and by Ott Romey, 
Director of the Division of Recreation Projects, W.P.A. Motion 
pictures on “Posture” and “Feet” and “Basketball for Women” 
were shown, with discussions led by Marjorie Stevenson and Dora 
Dykins. 

The Women’s Section meeting opened with a panel discussion 
on “Montana Problems” led by Florence Hellman of Dillon. Mov- 
ing pictures, “Rhythmic Action,” the California method for 
elementary schools, were also shown. 

The Men’s Section enjoyed moving pictures on football and 
basketball with discussions led by Douglas Fessenden and George 
Dahlquist, both of the University of Montana, and a panel dis- 
cussion on “Montana Problems” with Harry Adams, University 
of Montana, as chairman. 

Student demonstrations given by Missoula County High School 
students under the direction of Ed Chinske and Erma Monroe 
were followed by a lecture and demonstration on modern dance 
by Ellen Jane Potter, University of Montana, and Kathryn Chris- 
man, Montana State College. Kathryn Worrell, District Field 
Nurse, and Dorothy Hagen, Missoula Public Health Nurse, talked 
on “Procedures and Methods for the Rural and Classroom Teacher 
in Child Health Inspection.” 

The Northeastern District of the Montana Education Associa- 
tion met in Glasgow for the first time on October 26-28. Last 
spring a survey was made of what teachers in this section of the 
state would like to have included at this convention. Because so 
many requests were made for a physical education demonstration, 
the Glasgow schools presented such a demonstration on the last 
day of the meeting. 

This demonstration was directed by K. Elizabeth Anderson, 
Director of Physical Education, assisted by the Glasgow grade 
teachers. The aim was to present workable methods and materials 
for use in small and medium-sized schools for grades one through 
eight. 

Because a successful lesson hinges partly on moving groups 
from one formation to another with ease, one class demonstrated 
this phase of technique. This section of the state has rather limited 
funds for purchasing equipment, so two of our second-grade 
classes presented a completed project on “Home-Made Toys.” A 
sixth-grade class presented an excellent lesson on “Foot Health.” 

The rest of the demonstration illustrated each of the following 
divisions of physical education: mimetics, games (individual and 
couple, and games of low organization for groups of various 
sizes) rhythms, stunts, and self-testing activities. 

A complete bibliography accompanied the mimeographed pro- 
gram so that teachers on returning to their schools could have 
some practical materials. 

Last spring Inga Hoehm of Butte presented a health pageant, 
a description of which appeared in detailed form in the November 
issue of the JouRNAL OF HEALTH AND PHysICAL EpucartIOoN in the 
“How We Do It” section. 
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NUMBER of our readers have sent in orders for “Shall I 
Become A Smoker?” a leaflet available from the National 
Education Association. The Accounting and Mailing Divisions 
of the N.E.A. advise that they cannot accept orders for less than 
25c. Orders for less than $1.00 must be accompanied by cash. 
For readers interested in a more extended treatment of this 
topic, Dr. Steinhaus and Miss Grunderman have prepared a 
mimeographed pamphlet, “Health Reasons—Tobacco and Health,” 
which can be obtained from Dr. Steinhaus, 5315 Drexel Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, for $1.00. 
 - st 


C. FERGUSON of the Maryland Department of Education 

- reports that the county superintendents of that state have 
recently voted unanimously in favor of discontinuing the state and 
shore championships in soccer, fieldball, and basketball and em- 
phasizing instead the intramural and intra-county athletic pro- 
grams. The arguments given in favor of this action were that the 
bigger championships were costly, caused loss of school time, 
necessitated additional transportation of athletes, and caused 
criticism because of the late hours at which children are returned 
to their homes. It was also felt that the local programs would 
accommodate more children and gain more interest and effort 
on the part of the children. 

+ = + 


AM INGRAM, General Manager of the Fort Lauderdale In- 

ternational Aquatic Forum, announces that the program will 
be enlarged this year to cover all sports, under the general title 
of East Coast International Sports Forum. The dates set are 
December 16—-January 6. Further information can be obtained 
from Mr. Ingram, Box 274, Hamilton, N.Y. 


* * * 


DEFINITION appearing in the gymnasium of Marcellus 
(N.Y.) High School has been responsible for reducing to a 
minimum the bugaboo of booing: “A repercussion of air through 
the empty spaces of the cranium.” 
: + - 


DWARD NEWELL, a member of the Downhill and Slalom 

Committee of the National Ski Association, has prepared 

a Handbook on Course Setting for the Downhill and Slalom 

which may be obtained from Lawrence A. Briggs, Winter Sports 

Bulletin Service, Department of Physical Education for Men, 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst. 
ae @ 


1a space is given to “The College and The Dance”’ 
in the November issue of Theatre Arts in the section called 
“The Tributary Theatre.” The growth of the Orchesis idea and 
later developments at Wellesley, Mills, and Bennington are dis- 
cussed in detail. 

* * ok 


T= Christmas Festivities throughout the various centers of the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society of America will be in 
the form of parties, balls, and masques and will make use of the 
rich and colorful store of the traditional folk material. 

In New York, a Christmas Masque and Ball will be held at 
the Beekman Tower on December 15 at 8:30 p.m. There will be 
country dancing for everybody, and featured in the program will 
be the rarely performed Morris Dance—the Bergomask Dance—. 
which was used in Granville Barker’s well-known production of 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the Abbotts Bromley Horn 
Dance, a Boar’s Head Processional, a special Christmas dance, 
and carols. 

The Boston Center will hold its Christmas Party at the 
Windsor School, on December 15 at 8:00 p.m. and the program 
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will include English and American country dancing, and special 
interludes. The Washington Center will hold its Christmas Party 
on December 16. ; 

Information concerning the program and tickets for these 
events can be secured from The English Folk Dance and Song 
Society of America, 15 East 40th Street, New York City. 

May Gadd, Director of the English Folk Dance and Song 
Society of America, has been invited to conduct a Christmas va- 
cation Folk Dance School at Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, 
December 26-31. Emphasis will be placed on English and Ameri- 
can dances, and folk singing will also be included. 

A week end Folk Dance Institute was recently held at Welles- 
ley College for physical education teachers of that area which 
stressed the relation between the American and English dances, 
teaching methods, the use of folk material, and accompaniment 
for the dances. This was conducted under the joint auspices of 
the Department of Physical Education at Wellesley College and 
the Boston Center of the English Folk Dance and Song Society 
of America. 

* * * 


AILURE of a subscriber to receive European scientific journals 

seriously needed as research material should be reported 
promptly to the American Documentation Institute, Bibliofilm 
Service, Y% U.S. Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, 
D.C. The Cultural Relations Committee of the Institute is working 
on this problem, and hopes to be able to surmount the war ob- 
stacles which so grievously affected the progress of research during 
the last war. 

* * aa 


NE of the new Personal Growth Leaflets published by the 

National Education Association is on “Our Common Dis- 
eases,’ and is prepared by Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General 
of the United States. The N.E.A. performs a real service in making 
these leaflets available in large quantities at such nominal cost. 





Ils Our Athletic Philosophy Sound? 


(Continued from page 581) 


boys demonstrate their skill; but guests, normally, are 
expected not to criticize the entertainment they are of- 
fered. Such a plan would eliminate the present greatest 
stumbling block in the way of a sound educational ath- 
letic program and might even justify retaining the ad- 
ministration of athletics as an integral part of the physi- 
cal education department. 

Under such conditions it would be possible for the 
school to conduct the athletic program as an educational 
project, with emphasis placed first upon the health and 


welfare of the boy. In the average community, however 
it is a recognized fact that the coach is frequently forced 
to extremes which he does not approve in order to sat. 
isfy the demand for a successful team. It would seem aj. 
most obvious that no educational department should be 
expected to carry responsibility for such procedures. 

It might be surprising to many people to know the 
numbers of athletic coaches in large and small schools 
over the country who are under such pressure that they 
would very willingly drop their coaching responsibility 
if they could hold their positions as physical education 
teachers without it. This again points to the fact that 
responsibility for such interschool competition is one of 
the chief factors that retards progress in physical edy- 
cation, and makes it difficult to put it on the same plane 
educationally with other departments. 


A Choice of Athletic Policies 


The principles herein discussed may seem heretical. 
radical, or extreme, but it seems to the writer that the 
only hope for releasing the men’s program of physical 
education from the unfortunate situation that has now 
persisted for many years without marked improvement, 
is to adopt a new philosophy of athletics and to insist 
that one of two things be done: 

First, that the program be conducted as an integral 
part of the educational curriculum and as a phase of the 
department responsibility; with all expenses paid out 
of school funds; with no pressure placed upon the in- 
structors and coaches to produce winning teams; and 
with the competition recognized as merely an advanced 
phase of the physical education program, open to those 
students who have demonstrated superior ability; 

Or, second, that administrators establish a policy of 
directing and administering the interschool athletic pro- 
gram as an institutional project, without any department 
being expected to take an undue amount of responsibility 
for it, but still as an integral part of the total school cur- 
riculum; that it be handled by the principal and his ad- 
visors, or a faculty athletic committee; and that the 
coaches for the various sports be selected preferably 
from several departments. 

The administration of this second type of program 
might desirably be supervised by the head of the physi- 
cal education department merely because he has had 
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Write for 32-page cat- 
alogue, No. J, featur- 
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all improved equipment. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


By J. MARTINEZ CASTELLO 


Instructional Film on Fencing. 400 ft. 
cf 16 mm. film on Foil, Duelling Sword 
and Sabre, depicting progressive les- 
sons. Slow motion, close-ups and 
titles enable the student to see and 
understand the manner in which 
the various attacks and parries are 
executed. 


Theory and Practice of Fencing— 
Fcil, Sabre and Duelling Sword. 
Adopted textbook in schools and 
colleges. Has 150 illustrations 

showing different phases of the bout- 
actions progressively; carefully planned 

exercises corresponding to the illustration. Con- 
tains rules of the I.F.A. and A.F.L.A. 


Castello Fencing Equipment Co., Inc. 
55 Fast Eleventh Street New York Citv 
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broad experience and training in the field and is familiar 
with the variety of problems involved. If, however, the 
program is to continue on its present commercially sup- 
ported basis, with income derived chiefly from gate re- 
ceipts, it should be recognized as an extracurricular ac- 
tivity and be conducted as such, independent of depart- 
mental affiliation. 

In all probability most school administrators will rec- 
ognize the desirability of such a procedure. Many, in 
fact, already observe the essential elements of such a 
plan, and hire men teachers who are capable of and will- 
ing to coach an athletic team as a part of the teaching 
load. Others, no doubt, are in favor of such a philosophy 
but have not been supported in it by the physical educa- 
tion profession. We seem to have been striving for an 
unattainable goal, and, somewhat ostrich-like, have been 
closing our eyes to the fact that the interschool program 
cannot successfully be conducted as a part of the physi- 
cal education department as long as it is administered ac- 
cording to present practices. 

Under present conditions, the only solution seems to 
be the divorce of the two, with the hope that the time 
may come when the interschool athletic program may be 
an integral part of the department as an advanced type 
of course, financed entirely by the institution, and with- 
out any outside pressure to modify its conduct. »« 





School Health Service 


(Continued from page 574) 


lighting and quiet are favorable is preferable. If home 
work is assigned it should be of such nature as not to in- 
terfere with outdoor play and needed rest and relaxation. 
(d) Text and reference materials should conform to ac- 
cepted standards regarding size and kind of print, dull- 
finished paper, etc., and adequate lighting should be pro- 
vided wherever children are using maps, charts, diction- 
aries, and other reference materials. (e€) Noon recess be- 
tween sessions should not be less than an hour and a 
quarter to insure time for a leisurely lunch and quiet 
play or rest period before the afternoon session. Parents 
frequently voice a protest that children dash home and 
back again to engage in one of the various club activi- 
ties, like music, games, etc. Children require at least 


three ample meals a day, and when they eat the noon 
meal at school five days a week, supervision should in- 
sure that it satisfies both growth and energy require- 
ments. Like so many phases of the school health pro- 
gram, this requires parent education and home and school 
cooperation. 

(f) Health of school personnel (physical and emo- 
tional) is of importance to child welfare. Statistics by 
the National Welfare Association show that 2.15 per 
cent of classroom teachers have pulmonary tuberculosis, 
and this does constitute a serious hazard to children. In 
the light of scientific facts, we recommend that the school 
authorities require the periodic medical examination, in- 
cluding chest X-ray, of classroom teachers. The law 
provides for a required examination of any teacher show- 
ing signs or symptoms of ill health, but this is often too 
late both for her protection and for that of the children. 
The Legal Division advises that the Board of Education 
may legally require these examinations for teachers under 
contract, but there is a question about those on tenure. 
Bus drivers should also be examined. (g) Length of 
the school day varies with many factors and the school 
physician should be alert to detect the presence of over- 
fatigue as evidenced by nervousness, irritability, tension, 
nail biting, etc. Small children who must wait for the 
school bus often have too long a day, and rest periods 
should be provided. In general, children should play 
outdoors an average of one hour daily, and indoor activ- 
ities such as music and dancing practice and indoor 
games should not be at the expense of outdoor activities. 
Ambitious parents often need guidance in this respect. 


HE fourth duty is the development of a sound con- 

sultative and advisory service available throughout 
the school year. Children and parents should be en- 
couraged to consult the school physician and nurse on 
matters of diet, rest, and exercise and should learn 
under guidance when to consult the family physician. 
Since this service is established in the school, its primary 
purpose is educational—to teach children and parents 
how to safeguard health and how to assume gradually 
intelligent responsibility for their health. To secure last- 
ing value, however, this consultative service must be of 
such quality that it commands the respect and confidence 
of children and adults for qualified professional service. 
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HE fifth and sixth phases of the state program con- stalks of green, the “big apple” and the “Lambeth walk» 


cern the health examinations, follow up, and education They are like horses that have been on winter Pasture 
adjustment. These factors have been considered so often they are hungry for the succulence of green and living 
I shall omit them, as well as the personnel and facilities things that spring up from the soil. Let them take them 
required to provide an adequate program, and end with and do what they will with them. Don’t cry out againg 
a brief consideration of recording and reporting. their violation of traditions. When the traditions Were 

There has been criticism and controversy regarding alive they violated everything in their own paths. It js 
the matter of the content of annual reports. Of course the way of living things! Let us not offer our hungry 
they should indicate state trends and future needs for horses the dead leaves of yester-year. If we offer them 
emphasis and extension, but I feel their primary func- codified and sacrosanct and meticulously authentic 
tion is their value to the local school. The taxpayers dances, they will turn away from us. Let’s give them the 
have in the past supported an excellent program of pub- fresh green shoots that spring from these fine old roots, 
lic health. I think they would enthusiastically support Let’s turn ’em loose on these new green pastures, and 
a good school health program if such is presented in the then clap our hands with joy when we see all America 
proper terms. dancing. ‘in 


School authorities, community leaders, and parents are 
interested in child health and its problems. So, if analy- 





sis of the last annual report shows that the percentage Pla in 8) Ear 
of children protected against smallpox and diphtheria j Y g y i 
does not meet accepted standards, they should know this (Continued from page 571) 


fact; if too high a percentage of children are absent due 
to preventable illnesses and accidents, plans should be of- 
fered to correct the condition; if the percentage of chil- 
dren with untreated defects is unsatisfactory, an analy- 
sis of causes and community and state resources should 
indicate a solution: if the school’s physical environment 
is not conducive to child health, the school physician 
has a responsibility for evaluating these facts and, to- 
gether with the school administration, of organizing and 
presenting them effectively through community organi- 
zations and councils, group talks, newspaper articles, 
bulletins, etc., for the consideration of community lead- 
ers. If this is done, the local communities will support a 


Literally thousands of copies of the leaflet stating our 
standards have been sent out all over this country, and 
to foreign countries as well. They go out not only to 
school people, but also to workers in lay groups, to indus- 
trial organizations, athletic clubs, community recreation 
departments—all groups doing any work in the field of 
sports for girls and women. 

No two calls for help are ever exactly the same. Our 
work must fit the needs of the individual situation, and 
for that reason it cannot be cut and dried, made to order 
by some special pattern which can be held up for all to 
see, which can be catalogued, which can be put in actual 
written record. 





creditable school health program. »« 
OT only is the executive office doing magnificent 
ee : ° . ” work, but also many, many individual members are 
Bring em Back Alive! fired with a missionary zeal in behalf of our cause. 
(Continued from page 566) “Playing by ear” describes so well what is going on all 
to spring up from the people, only to get caught in its over the country. Over there we hear of an unfavorable 
turn in the deadening trap of codification and rules and situation with girls being shamelessly exploited, and we 
authenticity and extinction. We in America who so dash to their rescue. Over here we hear of a lone worker 
naturally love gavels and organizations, must guard care- who has caught the idea of enriching the lives of girls in 
fully against this danger. her community and is struggling on alone, not knowing 
It seems to me the people are hungry for these old just what to do or how to do it, and we dash to her 
communal dances. See how they turn to those poor thin assistance—not with a note, not with a pamphlet, but 
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walk.” more effectively with our own personal contact. 
Sture, I wish I could take you back with me in memory over 
living the many interesting battles we have fought in the name BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
- them of the Women’s Division in just my own section of the 
gainst country—not to show you what we have done—but to Sargent College 
Were give you a cross-section of what dozens and dozens of of Physical Education 
It is women all over the country are doing and for which Founded, 188] 
ungty there is no written record. Just playing by ear! 
them ’ | wish I had time to tell you the details of the victory ° 
entic we won this spring when the State Athletic Commission, 
| orice rebpeteiiaer gl EO eee 
' a SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
» and two women anyplace within the borders of our state; granted on completion of four-year 
erica (2) the details of the victory when we heard of a Girls’ course in the theory and practice of 
»« National Basketball tournament in a neighboring state Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
and dashed down there and got an interview with the struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
city’s leading banker who was promoting it and finally Hampshire, in June and September. A 
got them to hire a nurse and chaperones to be in constant major course in Physical Therapy, given 
: v bn ” . with the cooperation of the School of 
attendance and persuaded them to “soft pedal” their a a i A aye 
. edicine of the University, may be chosen 
bathing-beauty parades staged to swell their gate re- at the end of two years. For young 
g our ceipts; (3) the details of the victory we won when we women graduates of high school, with 
, and persuaded a professional trainer to stop his work in our particular qualifications. College Ap- 
ly to state of scouting for girls for material for A.A.U. swim- pointment Bureau for graduates. 
ndus- ming meets: (4) the details of the victory we won when 
ation we persuaded the Boys’ State High School Athletic As- e 
Id of sociation not to permit a girl to play on one of the boys’ 
teams and later brought about the ruling that no town ERNST HERMANN, Dean 
Our in the state can belong to the Boys’ State Athletic As- 6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
, and sociation if it permits its girls to play interscholastic 
order athletics, and then later the victory we won when (not 
all to believing in destructive criticism alone) we picked up 
ctual those girls who had been robbed of their former activi- 
ties and organized them into a State League of High 
School Girls Athletic Associations, offering them some- 
icent thing worth while to replace their lost toy; (5) the de- ie 
. . ° : The oldest co-educat st. Organ 
S are tails of the victory we won when we submitted, in a tn oe BS (Bachelor of Sc 
ause. certain county, playdays for all girls to replace tourna- DEGREES ort Science EPARATION : Health Education, 
n all ments sponsored for a few in the hopes of placing in MASON jcal_ Education and INORS: Fields of Preevudies, 
rable national A.A.U. meets. This winter we have had some ELECTIVE tn to Physical Educate Physical Therapy: 
d we correspondence with national softball officials, and I Biological Science CRADUATE 
orker believe we are going to chalk up another victory soon, seen? SESSION ON L 
‘ . WEEKS SUM 
rls in for only a few days before I left for San Francisco I . cat jor —eddress: ARNOLD COs 
wing received a letter from the national head of that sport who °F 41 Dwight Street, New 
» her is located in Chicago, saying that he would like to confer 
. but with me about the whole matter of growing rowdyism in 
softball for women. 7 
LL of these things we are able to do because we have SPECIFY 
? back of us the name of a great organization. Merely 
the mention of a national group of women workers back 
of you commands respect. And so as we hear of this NARRAGANSETT 
wrong here and of this need for help there, we get our GYMNASIUM APPAR ATUS 
motives for our tunes and we go about playing by ear. 

The most important part of our organization work is BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
of this sort of music. And so with the old fiddler I say, STEEL LOCKERS 
“Organization work what’s writ—thar ain’t nothing to . 

‘er! But when ye plays ’er by ear—if she’s too high ye Narragansett Machine Co. 
tone ’er down a leetle and if she’s too low ye yank ’er Box 1452 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
up a beet. And if she still ain’t much, ye dress ’er up as 

til ye go along. And thin she’s mighty purty!” »« 
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Sports for the Handicapped 
(Continued from page 573) 


tivities have greater socializing value than the single 
response type, but must be reserved until the individual’s 
background or experience make him able to take his place 
in the group without having his errors penalize the entire 
group. 

It must not be construed that our adapted sports is 
simply a matter of indiscriminately allowing handicapped 
individuals to participate in a wide program of sports 
and games. Each case must be treated individually in 
terms of needs, capacities, and interests. This entails 
certain necessary preliminary class procedures: 

1. The proper interpretation by the teacher of the 
medical doctor’s diagnosis for each student. 

2. The proper interpretation by the student of his 
Sondition. 

3. The filling out by the student of a personal health 
scale record. This covers the student’s analysis of his 
health status and his record of his health practices. 

4. The performance by the student of a specific func- 
tional ability test. This test should cover activities of a 
sport nature, based upon achievements which should be 
possible for the student to perform, considering his de- 
fect or handicap. 

5. Individual conference with the teacher. During 
these conferences, the medical doctor’s diagnosis, the 
health scale record, and the functional ability test record 
are reviewed. 

6. The formulation of a program of sport activities 
for the student. 

One no longer need argue as to the value of recreation 
for the youth of today. The problem is one of directing 
the energies of youth into those activities which will 
allow satisfaction in the safe release of the inner urges 
and emotions of the youth of today. The educational 
value of recreation is recognized. If recreation is neces- 
sary for the normal individual, it is even more necessary 
for the handicapped who have frustrations to overcome, 
whose drives, urges and desires may be intensified by 
constant thwarting of these desires. Recreation for the 
handicapped may be regarded as a prophylaxis against 
the many emotional disturbances which characterize the 
youth of today. 

Although the chief objective of adapted sports has 
been stated, it might be well to consider two other goals. 
(1) Many students have notes from their family physi- 
cians requesting that they be given the Procrustean pre- 
scription of “very light activities.” It might be well to 
consider bait casting or shuffleboard or other activities 
of this type as being very safe for this particular type 
of case. (2) Some students and even a few physical 
educators fail to realize the immediate and future bene- 
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fits of many of our so-called lighter recreational activi- 
ties. It might be well to acquaint them with the benefits 
and pleasures inherent in such activities as archery, bad. 
minton, bait casting, hiking, horseback riding, skating 
etc. If this last point is emphasized we may have more 
“carry over” than we now have from those programs 
that are too often confined to the varsity sport type of 
activity. 
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Elementary School Stunt Meet 


(Continued from page 586) 


and place hands flat on floor in front of feet. Walk forward 
20 feet in this manner. 

5. Seal Slap—Bend down, place hands on floor, and ex- 
tend body straight backward, resting on hands and toes. (In 
this position there should be a straight line from shoulders 
to heels.) Push smartly from hands and, throwing body up- 
ward from mat, clap hands together and replace them in 
their original positions without caving in. Repeat twice more, 

6. Tip-up—Squat deeply, placing hands flat on floor in- 
side and against knees. Lean forward, resting weight on 
hands, and balance body clear of the floor. Hold for five 
seconds. 

7. Ankle Throw.—Hold basketball securely between ankles. 
Jump upward, kicking feet backward and upward, tossing 
ball over the head and catching it in front of body. 

8. Hopping Over Leg. —Bend left leg upward in front of 
body and grasp toes of this foot with finger tips of right 
hand. Hop over “bridge” leg without releasing grasp on toes. 

9. Dutch Jump.—Stand with feet slightly apart, prepared 
to spring in air. The arms are held back of body, slightly 
bent. Spring in air throwing legs straight forward and up- 
ward, knees stiff, and touch toes with finger tips. Repeat. 

10. Top.—Stand in a 15-inch square. Spring in air, making 
one complete turn and land in the square. Repeat opposite. 
Vil. Team Pyramid.— 

Each school shall build one pyramid using not less than 
eight boys nor more than twenty-two. These boys must be 
entered in the foregoing stunt meet activities. The pyramid 
may be constructed on a mat or mats but no other auxiliary 
means shall be employed. Points awarded by the judges shall 
be added to the team score. 


Stunt Meet Exercises—Fifth and Sixth Grades 


1. Tumbling.— 
1. Running start, cartwheel and forward roll with a tuck 
to a stand. 
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2. From a stand, roll forward with a tuck and tip-up to a 
head stand. Return to a squat and straighten to a stand. 

3. Running start, head spring and roll forward with a tuck 
to a stand. 


I. Rope Jumping.— 

1. Move forward 30 feet, turn and return to starting line 
without missing, using a running step while circling the rope 
forward, two steps for each complete revolution. 

2. Jump on both feet and intermediate jump on both feet 
while circling rope forward one revolution. Repeat twice 
more. On next forward swing, cross arms in front of body 
and execute a jump, intemediate jump, and uncross arms. 
Repeat all three times. 

3. Hop on left foot and intermediate hop left while circling 
the rope forward two revolutions; same right. One complete 
revolution of rope while jumping on both feet; repeat three 
more times. Entire stunt is then repeated twice more. 


Count—one and two jand |three jand |four |jand 
Rope —1 circle |1 circle ‘1 circle  |1 circle 1 circle {1 circle |1 circle |1 circle 
Feet —hop left ‘hop left {hop right |hop right |jump ‘jump = |jump_— {jump 


Il. Rings (reach high). — 

1. Swing forward and backward, using a two-step touch- 
off. At the end of the next forward swing, flex arms and hold 
this bent arm hang while swinging backward, forward, back- 
ward. At the end of the backward swing straighten arms to 
a long hand and come to a stand on floor while retaining 
grasp of rings. 

2. Raise body through an inverted squat hang to a nest 
hang. Return to an inverted straight hang, an inverted squat 
hang and back to the starting position. 

3. Swing forward and backward using the two-step touch- 
off. At the end of the next forward swing execute one-half 
turn left or right. At the end of the next swing, reverse turn. 
Repeat twice more and come to a stand on floor while re- 
taining grasp of rings. 


IV. Low Horizontal Bar (chest high).— 

1. From a side stand frontways, jump to a straight arm 
support with upper grip. Raise leg (right or left) over bar 
and between arms, hook at knee and execute a complete knee- 
circle backward. Return leg to support position. Jump off 
backwards to a side stand frontways. 

2. From a side stand frontways, upper grip, swing right 
(or left) leg forward under bar and execute a hip-circle 
backward to a front support position. Reverse grip, left 
hand; place the foot of right extended leg on bar outside 
of right hand. Execute a front vault from this position to 
a cross stand, left sideways. 

3. Jump to a support frontways; hip circle backward; 
jump off backward to a side stand frontways. 

V. Pole Climb.— 

1. Climb fifteen feet for time. Scale of points to be de- 

termined. 


Vi. (Extra) Mat Stunts.— 

These are for schools which do not have rings or horizontal 
bar or both. Three of these stunts will be substituted for 
one apparatus exercise. 

1. Free Standing.—Lie flat on back, body extended, arms 
folded on chest. Rise to standing position without unfolding 
arms or using elbows. 

2. Walrus Walk.—Bend knees to a squat stand, extend 
legs backward to a support lying frontways. Travel (walk) 
forward on hands, dragging legs behind on toes, knees stiff 
(20 feet). While traveling, keep head up, and body stiff. 
Body should not sag at the waist. 

3. Balance Bend—Stand erect, heels together, hands be- 
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hind back, right hand clasping left wrist. Bend knees deeply 
and touch finger tips of left hand to floor, without separating 
the heels. : 

4. Heel Click—Stand erect, feet slightly apart. Spring 
upward in air, clicking heels twice and landing, feet apart. 
Repeat. 

5. Knee Touch Dip—Stand on left foot on mat. Raise 
right foot backward and grasp it behind body with left hand. 
Bend left knee, touch right knee to mat, and return. Same 
opposite. 

6. Wand Serpentine —Hold wand behind back, down against 
back of thighs, hands wide apart, palms facing front. Circle 
wand over the head to position in front of thighs. Lower 
wand horizontally, almost touching floor. Swing right foot 
around outside right arm and over the wand between hands. 
Raise left hand, passing wand over the head, at the same 
time gliding right end over the right knee and the back. 
Now stand up and step back over wand with left foot, fin- 
ishing with wand in position in front of thighs. 

7. Frog Leap.—Squat low on one foot, extending other leg 
sideways, knee straight. Raise the arms sideways for balance. 
Draw in the foot under the body, at the same time extending 
other leg out to opposite side. Do this step eight counts in 
rhythm. 


8. Kangaroo Leap—Squat low and place right hand on 
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Protect Your 


Home from Tuberculosis 


floor outside of right foot. Keep elbow stiff. Extend both 
legs straight out to lett side, weight resting on right arm, 
Return feet to original position. Left hand may be placed 
on left hip or held out to side. Do this step eight counts 
in rhythm. Same step to other side, eight counts. 

9. Mule Kick.—Place hands on mat in squat position. Kick 
both legs backward and upward to temporary hand Stand 
and return to squat stand without moving hands. Repegt 
five times more. 

10. Donkey Drive—Stand on right foot, trunk bent hor. 
izontally forward, left leg extended straight backward. Change 
position of feet, by leaping off right foot extending it back. 
ward, at the same time bringing left foot forward under body, 
The trunk remains in the horizontal position throughout, Do 
this step eight counts in rhythm. 

Vil. Team Pyramid.— 


Each school shall build one pyramid using not less than 
eight boys nor more than twenty-two. These boys must be 
entered in the foregoing stunt meet activities. The pyramid 
may be constructed on a mat or mats but no other auxiliary 
means shall be employed. Points awarded by the judges shall 


be added to the team score. »« 





Teacher Training in Health 
(Continued from page 577) 

The actual health instruction program of a particular 
school will be ultimately developed by a health committee 
consisting of the principal and several teachers from that 
school. In the case of the three demonstration schools, 
the health instruction program is being developed under 
the guidance of the University Demonstration School 
Committee. In all cases, the individual school health 
committee has ready access to the recommendations and 
guidance of the larger committees. 


Conclusion 


The school health program in Oregon is an emerging 
part of the state public school and public health program. 
Under the present setup of an integrated health and 
physical education program, the graduating teacher in 
physical education must be given careful preparation for 
assuming functions in school health education. These 
functions involve the acceptance of major responsibility 
for health instruction in the Oregon Public Schools, such 
instruction to be organized and conducted in accordance 
with high standards of education and hygiene. They also 
involve the further function of intelligent cooperation 
with school and health authorities in health service and 
health supervision. 

The recent national merger, with the establishment of 
an American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, makes it increasingly essential that 
teacher-training institutions with major work in physical 
education give careful consideration to the health aspect 
of the program. 

The plea of expediency in physical education practice, 
justifying a lack of proper training in health education, is 
no longer tenable. The physical education major must 
either be educated in school health education or he should 
not carry on work in this important educational field. 

In the profession of physical education, loyalty to 
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established practice must be transcended by an intellec- 
tual curiosity that critically analyzes traditional proce- 
dures and appraises them pragmatically. On this basis, a 
continuous revision of teacher-training curricular experi- 
ences may be made in relation to objectives and to prob- 
lems in the ‘eld. 





Physical Education and 


the Social Sciences 
(Continued from page 569) 


your rank and file have little use for thought processes, 
for investigation, for research. Body-mindedness is so 
strong, so accentuated, that factors which give meaning 
to the body are relegated to the background. Of course, 
you force your students to take courses in biology, chem- 
istry, zoology, physiology, but these remain in the pe- 
riphery of their knowledge. They fail to see relationships 
between the anatomical and the allied internal forces, to 
say nothing of the external social realities. Moreover, 
they shirk hard work. Courses which require theoretical 


analysis are abhorred. Real scholarship comes through 


investigation and analysis of the existing phenomena— 
physical and social—in your own field, in order to dis- 
cover the operating processes. As long as the physical 
educationists remain satisfied with the development of 
the skills of the bodies of the people under their training, 
they shall pose at best as artists and never enter into the 
household of the scientists. 

Because of its newly expanded social content, physical 
education has a great possibility of becoming a social 
science. Being concerned with biological and anatomical 
backgrounds, while playing a social role it occupies a 
marginal, perhaps an interstitial, position. From the 
point of view of its objectives, and particularly in view 
of the public demand, its interests lie more in the field 
of the social than in the physical sciences. 

Since its emergence, physical education has been affili- 
ated with the physical sciences; now it is flirting with 
the social sciences. Like the history of any science, phys- 
ical education has groped for self-discovery. Assiduous 
endeavors in objective experiments may push her into 
the ring of the social sciences. The task of physical 
education majors or instructors is to test the validity of 
their data, discover the operating processes, and forget 
the passing fancies of personal skills and exhibitionistic 
artistry. This is a painful and laborious procedure 
fraught with failures, but promising enough if one wishes 
to follow the steps established by the existing scientific 
disciplines. Until then physical education shall remain 
outside the pale of the social sciences in spite of its 
social content. »« 
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west, 2:94; Central, 2:98; National and 
Southwest, 3:154; Midwest 3:166; Eastern, 


” You Know 
“52. 
Disectors of College Women to Meet at Stan- 
ford, July 10-15. 6:354. 
Heading West in April. Bertha M. Keller. 1:38. 
P.E.A. Meets in Detroit. 2:103. 
Put on Your New Grey Bonnet. 2:89. 
A School Superintendent Reports ¢ on the National 
co J. W. Edwards. 8:452. 
COOK Cc. 
or. Ancient and Modern. 6:352. 
Cooperation in School Health Education. (Edj- 
torial.) N. P. Neilson. 8:455. 
COOPS, Helen L. 
Where Do the States Come in? 7:391. 
CORBIN, Hyman D 
Everybody Sings! 5:287. 
Corecreation Instead of the Annual Demonstra- 
tion. Frances Schaar. 6:352. 
Corecreational ee Activities. Virginia W. 
Ames. 6:347 
COZENS, Frederick W. 
The Question of the National Convention Dates. 
( Editorial.) 3:147. 
A Unified Organization. 6:323. 
CRAIG, Ww. 
Safety in Fencing. 7:402. 
CREAN, Frances G. 
Free-Throw Endball. 10:594. 
Cub Basketball. A. H. Slack. 2:108. 


DANCE 
The Administrator Looks at the Dance. Florence 
D. Alden. 9:517. 
“Bring ‘em Back Alive!”’ 
Dance—and the Child. 
6:329. 
The Dance as Art and Education. 
Rand Rogers. 5:282. 
Dance as a Coeducational Activity. 
Duggan. 8:457. 
The Dance in the Museum. Grant Code. 1:3. 
Educational Dancing. Louis H. Chalif. 8:460. 
Folk Dance: An Expression of Culture. Hermine 
Sauthoff. 7:389. 
Indian Club Dance Work. 
7:411. 
Notes on Dancing in Mexico. Virginia Stewart 
e328. 
Social Dancing. Naomi Russell. 2:88. 
Social Dancing, From Schoolroom to Ballroom. 
Lawrence Hostetler. 2:76. 
Some Sociological Reflections on the Dance. John 
Mueller. 5:267. 
Willard Straight Folk Dance Group. 
Thorin Baird. 4:208. 
Dance—and the Cnild. Beatrice E. 
6:329. 


Dudley Sargent DeGroot. 


Lloyd Shaw. 10:563. 
Beatrice E. Richardson. 
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Anne Schley 


Euphemia Fosdick. 


Kerstin 
Richardson. 
Dance as a Coeducational Activity. Anne Schley 
Duggan. 8:457. ; 
Dance as Art and Education, The. Frederick 
Rand Rogers. 5:282. 
Dance in the Museum, The. Grant Code. 1:3. 
DeARMIT, Lillian 
Programs, Policies, ae Problems in School 
Health Service. 10:574 
DE GROOT, Dudley Sargent 
Did You Know—. 3:1 
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ment of Erect Posture and Its Physio- 
—— Effects, The. Frances Baker. 9:514. 


MONSTRATIONS 
case Instead of the Annual Demonstra- 
tion. Frances Schaar. 6: 352. 
An iaterpestation of Thanksgiving. Emma Boll- 
8:4 
A Fy Physical Education Exhibition. Ed ar 
C. Hastings. 6:336. 
a ag Know—. Dudley Sargent De Groot. 


SAN, Anne Schley 
pices as a Coeducational Activity. 8:457. 
Health Factors in Attractiveness. 5:275. 
WOODY, Katherine M. 
ores and Motion in Physical Education. 4:218. 
EDGREN, Harry D. 
When Play Hurts. 7:410. 


EDITORIALS 
1:24; 2:80; 3:146; 4:220; 5:282; 6:339; 7:392; 
8:454: 9:521; 10:578. 
Camping—A Complement of the School Cur- 
ricula. Ross L. Allen. 6:339. 
Citation to William E. Day. Eugene L. Roberts. 


Cooperation e pom Health Education. N. P. 


Neilson. 8:4 
For bin Is the De mocratic Way. C. H. McCloy. 
6:339 


A Health Precaution for Football. E. F. Voltmer. 


A Point of View for the Convention-Goer. 
Elizabeth Noyes. 3:147. 

Progress Report from Your President. Margaret 
Bell. 8:454. 

The Question of the National Convention Dates. 
Frederick W. Cozens. 3:147. 

Scholastic Eligibility for Athletic Participation. 
Carl L. Nordly. 5:283. 

Streamlining Our Organization. N. P. Neilson. 
2:81 


Student Members. N. P. Neilson. 10:579. 
Education in Health for the \ iaceaaaeaie -in-Service. 
Robert H. Roberts. 3:13 
Education of Youth, The. ohn A. Sexson. 1:9. 
Educational Dancing. Louis H. Chalif. 8:460. 
Educational Values of School Medical Services, 
The. Charles C. Wilson. 9:506. 
EDWARDS, J. W. 
A School Superintendent Reports on the National 
Convention. 8:452. 
—— Tournament, An. Evelyn Bachmann. 


1899 vs. 1939. K. Elizabeth Anderson. 9:540. 


ELLIS, R. V. 
a Essentials for School Health Serv'ce. 
6:32 


tain the Required Service Program, W'!- 
liam L. Hughes. 4:205. 


EQUIPMENT 
Equipping the Gymnasium. Walter A. Garde!). 
8:478. 
Equipment from Waste Material. May L. Ben- 
ton. 3:174. 
Helpful Homemade Equipment. Teckla M. Peter- 
sen. 4:242. 
Equipment from Waste Material. May L. Ben- 
ton. 3:174. 
Equipping the Gymnasium, Walter A. Gard:ll. 
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Everybody Sings! Hyman D. Corbin. 5:287. 

Experiment in Corecreation, An. Virginia R. 
Pettigrew. 9:522. 

Five-Man Badminton. Stephen Harrick. 3:174. 

Florida oe Campers. Mary Settle and 
Jean Steffee. 4:228 

Folk Dance: An Tain of Culture. Hermine 
Sauthoff. 7:389 

For — Is the Democratic Way. (Editorial.) 
c. McCloy. 6:339 

FORSYTHE. c. x. 

Scholastic Requirements for Athletic Competi- 

tion. 8:469. 

ony ae of Playgrounds. Randall D. Wa:den. 


FOSDICK, Euphemia 
Indian Club Dance Work. 7:411. 
FRANCIS, R. 
a a Philosophy of Physical Education. 
6. 
FREE, Raymond J. (and Jess W. Hair) 
Utilizing Gymnasiums in Louis‘ana. 9:512. 
Free-Throw Endball. Frances G. Crean. 10:594, 
G.A.A. in Chicago, The. Lenore Wood. 1:34. 


GAMES (also see How We Do It) 

Cub Basketball. A. H. Slack. 2:108. 

Golf Basketball. Joseph Nerenberg. 2:109. 

Five-Man Badminton. Stephen Harrick. 3:174. 

Free-Throw Endball. Frances G. Crean. 10:594. 

Gym Hockey. Max Bullock. 7:410. 

Gym Speedball. Aileen Pendleton. 1:42. 

Half-Court ree for Girls. Martha J. Leon- 
ard. 2:108 

Indoor Football in the Gymnasium. William G. 
Paulick. 9: 


A New-Old icon. Aldona R. Narmonta. 5:297. 
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Pesapallo—Finnish Baseball. Olympiad Commit- 
tee. 9:534 

Progressive Games of Soccer Variety. Helen 
Manley. 8:46i. 

Socko—A Magic Game. Louie Gratch. 3:175. 

Suction Cup Dart Baseball. Albert Pilvelis. 


10:594 

Target: A tee Dodgeball Game. Louie 
Gratch. 

Three- oo "Recketball. Harold J. Weekley. 
10:593. : 


A Volleyball Participation Device. Teckla M. 
Petersen. 1 
GARDELL, Walter A. 
Equipping the Gymnasium. 8:478. 
GELTZ, Harry 
A Student Project in Basketball. 10:587. 
Golf Basketball. Joseph Nerenberg. 2:109. 
GRAHAM, Gordon C. 
Vitalizing Pedestrian Safety. 2:70. 
GRATCH, Louie 
Socko—A Magic Game. 3:175. 
Target: A Basketball-Dodgeball Game. 2:109. 
GREEN, Eleanor V. 
The Organization of Public School Health Edu- 
cation. 1:14. 
Gym Hockey. Max Bullock. 7:410. 
Gym Speedball. Aileen Pendleton. 1:42. 
Gymnastic Reunion in Prague. Margaret C. 
Brown. 5:270. 
HAIR, Jess W. (and Raymond J. Free) 
Utilizing Gymnasiums in Louisiana. 9:512. 
Half- Court Basketball for Girls. Martha J. Leon- 
ard. 2:108. 
HARRICK. Stephen 
Five-Man Badminton. 3:174. 
HARRIS, Charles 
Using the Youth Hostels. 8:478. 
Has Education the Answer? Jay B. Nash. 8:443. 
HASTINGS, Edgar C. 
A Unique Physical Education Exhibition. 6:336. 
Heading West in April. Bertha M. Keller. 1:38. 


HEALTH 

An Analysis of Student Lunches. Marion M. 
Sniffen. 9:533. 

Contributions of Health Sciences. Helen Brenton 

Pryor. 
The Contributions of Public Health Nutrition to 
— Child Health. Marjorie M. Heseltine. 
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Education in Health for the Teacher-in-Service. 
Robert H. Roberts. 3:131. 

Health—-A Number One Safety Factor. Pauline 
Brooks Williamson. 9:502. 

Health Factors in Attractiveness. Anne Schley 
Duggan. 5:275. 

A New Emphasis on Health. Thomas H. Hines. 
1:20 


When Play Hurts. Harry D. Edgren. 7:410. 

Your Blood Pressure. E. A. Thacker. 2:75. 

Your Health in the Making. Joy Elmer Morgan. 
2°62. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 

Is Specificity of Health Instruction Desirable? 
Jean V. Latimer. 7:384. 

The Organization of Public School Health Edu- 
cation. Eleanor V. Green. 1:14. 

Sharpening the Focus in Health Education. W. 
P. Shepard. 7:378. 

Suggested Criteria for Health Education. C. E. 
Turner and Claire E. Burton. 2: 

Teacher Training in School Health Education. 
H. S. Hoyman. 10:575. 

Teeth Care Is Guard on Health. Mary J. Cam- 
eron. 6:332. 

Training in Health Education for the Prospective 
a Education Teacher. Florence Stein. 


HEALTH SERVICE 
Building a Junior High School Health Station. 
A. H. Lauchner. 8:440. 
The Educational Values of School Medical Serv- 
ices. Charles C. Wilson. 9:506. 
Minimum Essentials for School Health Service. 
R Ellis. 6:325. 
Professional Health Service in the School Sys- 
tem. Irwin I. Lubowe. 5:272. 
Programs, Policies, and Problems in School 
Health Service. Lillian DeArmit. 10:574. 
A Pupil Financed Health Service. Alfred Kunitz. 
7:398. 
School Health and pean Services. Heriot 
Clifton Hutchins. 3. 
The School’s Soameeduiaae for the Conservation 
of Hearing Program. Eleanor C. Ronnei.7:394. 
Health—A Number One Safety Factor. Pauline 
Brooks Williamson. 9:502. 
Health Factors in Attractiveness. Anne Schley 
Duggan. 5:275. 
Health Precaution for Football, A. (Editorial.) 
E. F. Voltmer. 8:455. 
Helpful Homemade Equipment. Teckla M. Peter- 
sen. 4:242. 


HESELTINE, Marjorie M. 
The Contributions of Public Health Nutrition to 
School Child Health. 3:142. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
Building a Junior High School Health Station. 
A. Lauchner. 8:440. 
The G. A.A. in Chicago. Lenore Wood. 1:34. 
Interscholastic Athletics in the School Curricu- 
lum. Robert Brown. 4:230. 
Sc a. Re no ry nts for Athletic Competition. 
E. Forsythe. 8:469. 
A Gear under the New Athletic Code. Elmer K. 
Smith. 8:466. 
High School Aquatic Program. A. L. Joseph 
Cahn. 1:35. 
HINES, Thomas H. 
A New Emphasis on Health. 1:20. 


HISTORY—American and Foreign 

Baseball 100 Years Ago. John Edgar Caswell. 
5:278. 

Gymnastic Reunion in Prague. Margaret C. 
Brown. 5:270. 

In Honor of William A. Stecher. Grover W. 
Mueller. 6:341. 

Niels Bukh. K. A. Knudsen. 1:16. 

Notes on Dancing in Mexico. Virginia Stewart. 
3:134 

Physical Education in California 1845-1900. 
Dudley Sargent De Groot. 2:67. 

Physical Education in Poland. Howard W. Stepp. 
8 :448. 

1889 vs. 1939. K. Elizabeth Anderson. 9:540. 
Honor Award Fellows, 1939. 9:504. 
HOSTETLER, Lawrence 

Social Dancing, from Schoolroom to Ballroom. 

2:70. 
HOUSE, H. H. 
Recreational Sports Programs in the Northwest 
Colleges. 9:524. 
How is Your Professional Conduct? Harry A. 
Scott. 5:279. 


HOW WE DO IT 
1:42: 22008: 3:176- @:242: S:307- 62352: 
7:410; 8:477; 9:540; 10:593. 
— School Recreation. Teckla M. Petersen. 
242. 


in “Archery Pageant and Tournament. Marietta 
Abell and Agnes J. Anderson. 5:297. 

Corecreation Instead of the Annual Demonstra- 
tion. Frances Schaar. 6:352. 

Cub Basketball. A. H. Slack. 2:108. 

An Effective Tournament. Evelyn Bachmann. 
5:299. 

Equipment from Waste Material. May L. Ben- 
ton. 3:174 

Equipping the Gymnasium. Walter A. Gardell. 
8:478. 


Five-Man Badminton. Stephen Harrick. 3:174. 
Free-Throw Endball. Frances G. Crean. 10:594. 
Golf Basketball. Joseph Nerenberg. 2:109. 

Gym Hockey. Max Bullock. 7:410. 

Gym Speedball. Aileen Pendleton. 1:42. 
Half-Court Basketball for Girls. Martha J. Leon- 


ard. 2:108. 

Helpful Homemade Equipment. Teckla M. Peter- 
sen. 4:242 

Indian Club Dance Work. Euphemia Fosdick. 
7:411 


Indoor Football in the Gymnasium. William G. 
Paulick. 9:540. 

A New-Old Game. Aldona R. Narmonta. 5:297. 

The Ohio State University Sports Clinic. Nelle 
Thompson. 8:477. 

Physical Education Class Roll Methods. Milton 
Beam. 4:242. 

— the All-Star Game. Marion C. Hurley. 

8:477. 


A Posture Skit. Lois Rathburn. 1:42. 

Recreation, Ancient and Modern. W. C. Cook. 
6:352. 

Socko—A Magic Game. Louie Gratch. 3:175. 

Suction Cup Dart Baseball. Albert Pilvelis. 
10:594. 

Target: A  Basketball-Dodgeball Game. Louie 
Gratch. 2:109. 

Three-Man_ Basketball. Harold J. Weekley. 
10:593. 


Two Sides of Physical Education Instruction. B. 
E. Wiggins. 6:353. 
Using the Youth Hostels. Charles Harris. 8:478. 
A Volleyball Participation Device. Teckla M. 
Petersen. 1:42. 
When Play Hurts. Harry D. Edgren. 7:410. 
1889 vs. 1939. K. Elizabeth Anderson. 9:540. 
HOWLAND, Amy 
Contributions of Achievement Tests to the Ath- 
letic Program. 4:214. 
HOYMAN, H. S. : 
Teacher Training in School Health Education. 
10:575. 
HUELSTER, Laura J. 
Learning to Analyze Performance. 2:84. 
HUGHES, William L. 
Enriching the Required Service Program. 4:205. 
HURLEY, Marion C. 
Playing the All-Star Game. 8:477. 
HUTCHINS, Heriot Clifton 
School Health and Recreation Services. 4:213. 
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I Have to Teach Recreation. Mabel Madden. 
3:144. 

Implementing Physical Education. Agnes Sam- 
uelson. 8:446 

Impressions of Australian Hockey and Hospi- 
tality. Helena Wheeler. 1:30. 

Indian Club Dance Work. Euphemia Fosdick. 
7:410. 


Indoor Football in the Gymnasium. William G. 
Paulick. 9:540. 

In Honor of William A. Stecher. Grover W. 
Mueller. 6:341. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Marion L. Young. 1:45. 
Leroy N. Mills. 1:45. 
Rae H. Hinman. 5:305. 
Watson Lewis Savage. 5:305. 
Interpretation of Thanksgiving, An. Emma Boll- 
ing. 8:470. 
Interscholastic Athletics in the School Curricu- 
lum. Robert Brown. 230. 
Interscholastic Athletic Standards for Boys. 
Committee on Interscholastic Athletic Standards 
for Boys of the City Administrative Directors 
Society. 7:371. 
Intramurals in a Teachers College. James C. 
Loveless. 5:286. 
IRWIN, Leslie W. 
Some Projected Curriculum Planning. 9:509. 
The Use of Special Classes. 1:26. 
Is Our Athletic Philosophy Sound? Wm. Ralph 
LaPorte. 10:580. 
Is Specificity of Health Instruction Desirable? 
Jean V. Latimer. 7:384. 


IT MAY INTEREST YOU TO KNOW 
1:52; 2-417: 3:386: 4:253: 5:308; 6:362; 
7:417; 8:483; 9:549; 10:603. 
JAMESON, Samuel Haig > 
Physical Education in the Light of the Social 
Sciences. 10:567. 
JENNE, Eldon I. 
Athletics up to Date. 3:148. 
KELLER, Bertha M. 
Heading West in April. 1:38. 
KLING, Virginia M. 
Bicycling in the British Isles. 6:333. 
KNUDSEN, K. A. 
Niels Bukh. 1:16. 
KUNITZ, Alfred 
A Pupil Financed Health Service. 7:398. 
LaPORTE, Wm. Ralph 
Is Our Athletic Philosophy Sound? 10:580. 
LA SALLE, Dorothy 
What Beverage Shall We Serve in Our Class- 
rooms? 7:375. 
LATIMER, Jean V. 
Is Specificity of Health Instruction Desirable? 
7:384. 
LAUCHNER, A. H. 
Building a Junior High School Health Station. 
8:440. 
Leading through Student Leaders. Henry A. 
Ruyter and Louis Weintraub. 6:342. 
Learning to Analyze Performance. Laura J. 
Huelster. 2:84 
LEE, Mabel 
Playing by Ear. 10:570. 
LEIGHTON, B. G. 
—" for a Rural Recreation Program. 
7386. 
LEONARD, Martha J. 
Half-Court Basketball for Girls. 2:108. 
LININGTON, Phyllis 
Riding and Body Mechanics. 4:225. 
LOVELESS, James C. 
Intramurals in a Teachers College. 5:286. 
LUBOWE, Irwin I. 
Professional Health Service in the School Sys- 
tem. 5:272. 
McCLOY, ¢C. H. 
For — Is the Democratic Way. (Editorial.) 
6:33 


MADDEN, Mabel 
I Have to Teach Recreation. 3:144. 
MANLEY, Helen 
Progressive Games of Soccer Variety. 8:461. 
Meaning and Significance of Social Adjustment, 
The. Claudia Wannamaker. 1:12. 
MESSERSMITH, Lloyd L. 
Physical Education Uniform and Laundry Costs. 
7:404. 
METHODS 
An Effective Tournament. Evelyn Bachmann. 
5:299. 
Physical Education Class Roll Methods. Milton 
Beam. 4:242. 
A Stunt Meet for Elementary School Boys. W. 
K. Streit. 10:584 
Two Sides of Physical Education Instruction. 
B. E. Wiggins. 6:353. 
MICHALKE, Elsie 
Wyoming Group Hears Dr. Crane. 4:239. 
Minimum Essentials for School Health Service. 
R. V. Ellis. 6:325. 
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National Research Committee, The. 


MORGAN, Joy Elmer 
Your Health in the Making. 2:82. 
MOSS, Bernice (and W. H. Orion) 

The Public School Program (Committee Report 
of the Society of State Directors). 8:435. 
Motivating Individual Record, A. John Alex- 

ander, Jr. 10:582. 
MUELLER, Grover W. 
In Honor of William A. Stecher. 6:341. 
MUELLER, John H. 
Some Sociological Reflections on the Dance. 5:267. 
NARMONTA, Aldona R. 
A New-Old Game. 5:297. 
NASH, Jay B. 
Has hi catien the Answer? 8:443. 
Edwin H. 
Trethaway. (Editorial.) 4:221. 
NEILSON, N. 
Cooperation in School Health Education. (Edi- 
torial.) 8:455. 
Streamlining Our Organization. (Editorial.) 2:81 
Student Memberships. (Editorial.) 10:579. 
NERENBERG, Joseph 
Golf Basketball. 2:109. 
a” _ on Health, A. Thomas H. Hines. 


ie: bid Game, A. Aldona R. Narmonta. 5:297. 


NEWS NOTES (see also District and Section 
News, A.A.H.P.E.R.) 
Alabama. 1:50; 2:110; 3:183; 4:249; 5:306; 
6:358; 7:416; 8:479; 9:544; 10:597. 
Arizona. 1:44; 2:111; 3:176; 4:251; 5:305; 
7:413; 8:482; 9:546; 10:601. 
Arkansas. 1:50; 3:183; 4:249; 5:306; 6:358; 
9:544; 10:597. 
California. 1:44; 2:111; 3:176; 4:251; 5:305; 
6:359; 7:413; 8:482; 9:546; 10:601. 
Colorado. 2:113; 9:542; 10:602. 
Delaware. 1:45; 9:543; 10:595. 
District of Columbia. 2:116; 3:184; 5:304; 
6:357. 
Florida. 1:50; 2:110; $249; $:306: 6:358; 
7:416; 8:479; 10:597. 
Georgia. 3:183; 4:249; 5:306; 6:358; 10:597. 
Illinois. 1:52; 2:112; 4:248; 5:300; 6:356; 
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Indiana. 1:52; 2:112; 3:182; 4:248; 6:356; 


Iowa. 1:48; 2: 1113: 3:180; 5:301; 10:602. 

Kansas. 4:246: 5:301; 10:602. 

Kentucky. 1:50: 2:110; 3:183; 4:250: 5:306: 
6:358; 7:416; 8:479; 9:544: 10:597. 

Louisiana. 1:50; 2:110; 3:183; 4:250; 5:307; 
6:358: 7:416; 8:479; 9:544; 10:597. 

Maryland. 3:184; 10:595. 

Michigan. 1:51; 2:112; 3:182; 4:248: 6:356: 
9:548; 10:596. 

Minnesota. 1:48; 2:113; 4:246; 5:301; 6:361: 
9:542; 10:602 

Mississippi. 1:50; 3:183; 4:250; 5:307; 6:358: 
10:598. 

Missouri. 1:48; 4:246; 5:301; 6:361; 9:542: 
10:602. 

Montana. 1:49; 4:247: 6:361: 10:603. 

Nebraska. 1:48; 2:114; 4:246; 5:301: 6:362: 
9:542; 10:602. 

Nevada. 2:111; 3:176; 6:359; 9:547; 10:601. 

New Jersey. 3:184; 4:237; 6:357: 10:595. 

New Mexico. 4:252; 7:414: 10:601. 

New York. 3:184; 9/543. . 

North Carolina. 3:183; 4:250; 5:307: 7:416: 
8:479; 10:598. 

North Dakota. 1:48; 5:302:; 9: ey 

Ohio. 1:51; 2:112; 3:182; 4:248; 
10:596. 

Oklahoma. 1:50; 3:183; 6:359: 9:544: 10:598. 

Oregon. 3:180; 4:247; 6:361. 

Pennsylvania. 1:45; 2:116; 3:184; 4:237: 
5:304:; 6:357; 9:543:; 10:595. 

—. a 2:116; 4:237; 5:304: 6:357: 
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South iii, 50: 22290: 32186: 5:307: 
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South Dakota. 1:48; 
9:542; 10:602. 
Tennessee. 1:50; 4:250; 5:307. 
Texas. 1:50; 2:110: 3:183; 5:307; 
8:479; 9:544; 10:598. 
Utah. 1:44; 3:176; 4:252; 5:306; 6:359: 7:414: 
8:482; 9:547; 10:601. 
Vermont. 6:357. 
Virginia. 1:50; 2:110; 3:183; 4:250: 5:307: 
6:359; 7:416; 10:598. 
Washington. 2:95; 4:247. 
bag Virginia. 1:52; 2:112; 3:182: 4:249: 
300; 6:356; 10:597. 
Giese. 1:52; 2:113- 4:248: 5:300: 6:356: 
8:480; 9:548: 1 
Wyoming. 4:247. 
Next Step in Teacher Training, The. Arthur H 
Steinhaus. 3:138. 
Niels Bukh. K. A. Knudsen. 1:16: 
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Noon Hour Coeducational Recreation. Dudley 


Ashton. 7:396. 
NORDLY, Carl L. : : 
Scholastic Eligibility for Athletic Participation. 
(Editorial.) 5:283. 


moe on Dancing in Mexico. Virginia Stewart, 


NOYES, "Blizabeth 
A Point of View for the Convention-G _ 
torial.) 3:147. On-Goer, (Edi. 


NUTRITION 
An Analysis of Student Lunches. 
Sniffen. 9:533. 
The Contributions of Public Health Nutrition to 
— Child Health. Marjorie M. Heselting 
What Beverage Shall We Serve a 
rooms? Dorothy La Salle. 7:37 Our Clas 
Ohio State University Sports Clinic, The. Nell 
Thompson. 8:477. iti. 
O’KEEFE, Pattric Ruth 
Classroom Teachers in Physical Education, 9: 530, 
Organization of Public School Health Educa. 
tion, The. Eleanor V. Green. 1:14 
Organized Recess. Colsin R. Shelly. 7:393, 
ORION, W. H. (and Bernice Moss) 
The Public School Program. 8:435. 
OWENS, Florence 
Planning an Elementary School Playday. 5:2) 
PAULICK, William G. ; 
Indoor Football in the Gymnasium. 9:540, 
PENDLETON, Aileen 
Gym Speedball. 1:42. 
Pesapallo— Finnish Baseball. Olympiad Commit. 
tee : 
PETERSEN, Teckla M. 
After School Recreation. 4:242. 
Helpful Homemade Equipment. 4:242. 
A Volleyball Participation Device. 1:42, 
PETTIGREW, Virginia R. 
An Experiment in Corecreation. 9:522. 


PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES 

Awarding oe to Athletes. Carl f£, 
Schott. 9:518. 

Classroom Teachers in — Education. Pat. 
tric Ruth O’Keefe. 9:530. 

The Education of Youth. John A. Sexson. 1:9, 

Has Education the Answer? Jay B. Nash. 8:443, 

Implementing Physical Education. Agnes Samuel- 
son. 8:446. 

Is Our —s, Philosophy Sound? Wm. Ralph 
LaPorte. 10:580. 

Learning to Analyze Performance. Laura J. 
Huelster. 2:84. 

The Meaning and Significance of —_ Adjust- 
ment. Claudia Wannamaker. 1:1 

Physical Education in the Light of the Social 
Sciences. Samuel Haig Jameson. 10:567. 

The Relationship of Physical Therapy to Physi- 
cal Education. Thomas Wheeldon. 4:210. 
Some Objectives of Intramurals. Paul R. Washke. 

2:86. 
Time and Motion in Physical Education. Kath- 
erine M. Dunwoody. 4:218. 
Toward a gre: oad of Physical Education. R. 
J. Francis. 4:216 
Wyoming Group ‘Hears Dr. Crane. Elsie 
Michalke. 4:239. 
Youth and Leadership. Sanford Bates. 9:499. 
Physical Education Class Roll Methods. Milton 
Beam. 4:242. 
Physical Education in California, 1845-1900, 
Dudley Sargent De Groot. 2:67. 
—— Education in Poland. Howard W. Stepp. 
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Physical Education in the Light of the Social 
Sciences. Samuel Haig Jameson. 10:567. 
Physical Education Uniform and _ Laundry 
Costs. Lloyd L. Messersmith. 7:404. 
PILVELIS, Albert 
Suction Cup Dart Baseball. 10:594. 
Planning an Elementary School Playday. Flor- 
ence Owens. 5:281. 
PLAYDAYS—FESTIVALS 
Alice in Waterland. Miriam Carpenter. 7:380. 
An Archery Pageant and Tournament. Marietta 
Abell and Agnes J. Anderson. 5:297. 
An Interpretation of Thanksgiving. Emma Boll- 


ing. 8:470. 

Planning an Elementary School Playday. Flor- 
ence Owens. 5:281. 

A Tumbling Club Playday. Lucy South Proud- 
foot. 7:397. 


A Unique Physical Education Exhibition. Edgar 
C. Hastings. 6:336. 
1889 vs. 1939. K. Elizabeth Anderson. 9:540. 
Playing by Ear. Mabel Lee. 10:570. 
Playing the All-Star Game. Marion C. Hurley. 
8:477. 
Point of View for the Convention-Goer, A. 
(Editorial.) Elizabeth Noyes. 3:147. 


POSTURE 
The Development of Erect Posture and Its 
Physiological Effects. Frances Baker. 9:514. 
A Posture Skit. Lois Rathburn. 1:42. 
Riding a Body Mechanics. Phyllis Linington. 
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Solving a City Director’s Problems, 3:149. 
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ESSIONAL EDUCATION 
— Is Your Professional Conduct? Harry A. 
Scott. 5:279. 

The Next Step in Teacher Training. Arthur H 
Steinhaus. 3:138. 

Teacher Training in School Health Education. 
H. S. Hoyman. 10:575. 

Training in Health Education for the Prospective 
Physical Education Teacher. Florence Stein. 
5:284. 

Professional Health Service in the School Sys- 
tem. Irwin I. Lubowe. 


PROGRAM 
Art and Physical Education Departments Co- 
operate. G. G. Starr. 1:26. ; 
A rae Emphasis on Health. Thomas H. Hines. 
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tuiching the Required Service Program. William 
L. Hughes. 4:205. 

Leading through Student Leaders. Henry A. 
Ruyter and Louis Weintraub. 6:342 

Progressive Games of Soccer Variety. Helen Man- 
le - 7 

The’ Public School Program. Bernice Moss and 
W. H. Orion for the Society of State Directors 
of Physical and Health Education. 8:435. 

Recreational Sports Programs in the Northwest 
Colleges. H. H. House. 9:524. 

Some Projected Curriculum Planning. Leslie W. 
Irwin. 9:509. 

bay D ag of Special Classes. Leslie W. Irwin. 
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A Tumbling Club Playday. 7:397. 
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Contributions of Health Sciences. 4:203. 
Public School Program, The. Bernice Moss and 
. H. Orion. 8:435. 
Pupil Financed pn Service, A. Alfred 
Kunitz. 7:398. 
Putting Safety into Bicycling. 
Beadle. 4:222. 
Question < the National Convention Dates, 
The. ( Editorial.) Frederick W. Cozens. 3:147. 
RATHBURN, Lois 
A Posture Skit. 1:42. 


RECREATION 

After School Recreation. 
4:242. 

Archery in the Recreation Program. William P. 
Uhler, Jr. 4:233. 

Bicycling in the British Isles. Virginia M. Kling. 
6:333. 

Corecreational Campus Activities. Virginia W. 
Ames. 6:547. 

Everybody Sings! Hyman D. Corbin. 5:287. 

An Experiment in Corecreation. Virginia R. 
Pettigrew. 9:522. 

Forty Years of Playgrounds. Randall D. Warden. 
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I Have to Teach Recreation. Mabel Madden. 
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Nowa Hour Coeducational Recreation. Dudley 
Ashton. 7:396. 


Organized Recess. Colsin R. Shelly. 7:393. 
Recreation, Ancient and Modern. W. C. Cook. 
6:352. 


Recreational Sports Programs in the Northwest 
Colleges. H. H. House. 9:524. 
School Health and Recreation Services. Heriot 
Clifton Hutchins. 4:213. 
Suggestions for a Rural Recreation Program. 
B. G. Leighton. 7:386. 
Using the Youth Hostels. Charles Harris. 8:478. 
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Relationship of Physical Therapy to Physical 
Education, The. Thomas. 4:210. 
RICHARDSON, Eeatrice E. 
Dance—and the Child. 6:329. 
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Citation to William E. Day. (Editorial.) 9:521. 
ROBERTS, Robert H. 

— in Health for the Teacher-in-Service. 
ROGERS, Frederick Rand 

The Dance as Art and Education. 5: 282. 
ROGERS, James E. 

Around the Country with J. E. Rogers. 1:40; 
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The School’s Responsibility for the Conservation 

of Hearing Program. 7:394. 
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RUSSELL, Naomi 
Social Dancing. 2:88. 

RUYTER, Henry A. (and Louis Weintraub) 
Leading through Student Leaders. 6:342. 


SAFETY 7 
Health—A Number One Safety Factor. Pauline 
Brooks Williamson. 9:502. 
Putting —, into Bicycling. 
Beadle. 4:222. 
Safety in Fencing. H. W. Craig. 7:402. 
Vitalizing Pedestrian Safety. Gordon C. Graham. 
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SALTER, Albert H. 
Unusual Ideas for Intramurals. 1:31. 
SAMUELSON, Agnes 
Implementing Physical Education. 8:446. 
SAUTHOFF, Hermine 
Folk Dance: An Expression of Culture. 7:389. 
SCHAAR, Frances 
Corecreation Instead of the Annual Demonstra- 
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Scholastic Eligibility for Athletic Participation. 
(Editorial.) Carl L. Nordly. 5:283. 
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tion. C. E. Forsythe. 8:469. 
School Health and Recreation Services. Heriot 
Clifton Hutchins. 4:213. 
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SCHOTT, Carl E. 
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SCOTT, Harry A. 
How Is Your Professional Conduct? 5:279. 
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Florida Challenges Campers. 4:228. 
SEXSON, John A. 
The Education of Youth. 1:9. 
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W. P. Shepard. 7:378. 
SHAW, Lloyd 
“Bring ’em Back Alive!”’ 
SHELLY, Colsin R. 
Organized Recess. 7:393. 
SHEPARD, W. P. 
a ig the Focus in Health Education. 
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SLACK, A. H. 
Cub Basketball. 2:108. 
Social Dancing. Naomi Russell. 2:88. 
Social Dancing, from Schoolroom to Ballroom. 
Lawrence Hostetler. 2:76. 
SMITH, Elmer K. 

A Year under the New Athletic Code. 8:466. 
SNIFFEN, Marion M. 

An Analysis of Student Lunches. 9:533. 
Socko—A Magic Game. Louie Gratch. 3:175. 
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STEINHAUS, Arthur H 
The Next Step in Teacher Training. 3:138. 
STEPP, Howard W. 
Physical Education in Poland. 8:448. 
STEWART, Virginia 
Notes on Dancing in Mexico. 3:134. 
——— Our Organization. ( Editorial.) 
N. P. Neilson. 2:81 
STREIT, W. K. 


A Stunt Meet for Elementary School Boys. 


10:584. 
Student Memberships. N. P. Neilson. ( Editorial.) 
10:579. 


Student oe in Basketball, A. Harry Geltz. 
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Stunt Mest for Elementary School Boys, A. 
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Suction Cup Dart Baseball. Albert Pilvelis. 
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Suggested Criteria for Health Education. C. E. 


Turner and Claire E. Burton. 2:69. 


Suggestions for a Rural Recreation Program. 


G. Leighton. 7:386. 
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Teacher Training in School ‘Health Education. 
H. S. Hoyman. 10:575. 
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Contributions of Achievement Tests a the Ath- 
letic Program. Amy Howland. 4:2 
A Motivating Individual Record. hs Alex- 
ander, Jr. 10 
A herd Fo wien on Health. Thomas H. Hines. 


A Student Project in Basketball. Harry Geltz. 
10:587. 
THACKER, E. A. 
Your Blood Pressure. 2:75. 


THERAPEUTICS 
Adapted Sports for the Handicapped. George T. 
Stafford. 10:572. 
The Relationship of Physical Therapy to ‘ail 
cal Education. Thomas Wheeldon. 4:210. 
THOMPSON, Nelle 
The Ohio State University Sports Clinic. 8:477. 
Three-Man_ Basketball. Harold J. Weekley. 
10:593. 
Time and Motion in Physical Education. Kath- 
erine M. Dunwoody. 4:218. 
ia ig a_ Philosophy of Physical Education. 
J. Francis. 4:216 
Training in Health Education for the Pro- 
spective Physical Education Teacher. Flor- 
ence Stein. 5:284, 
TRETHAWAY, Edwin H. 
The ——— Research Committee. (Editorial.) 
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Suggested Criteria for Health Education. 2:69. 
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B. E. Wiggins. 6:353. 
UHLER, William P., Jr. 
Archery in the Recreation Program. 4:233. 
Unified Organization, A. Frederick W. Cozens. 
6:323. 
Unique Physical Education Exhibition, A. 
Edgar C. Hastings. 6:336. 
University Skating Rink, A. Roy J. Wietz. 2:85. 
Unusual Ideas for Intramurals. Albert H. Salter. 
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Use of Special Classes, The. Leslie W. Irwin. 
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Using the Youth Hostels. Charles Harris. 8:478. 
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Hair and Raymond J. Free. 9:512. 
Vitalizing Pedestrian Safety. Gordon C. Graham. 
:70. 
Volleyball Participation Device, A. Teckla M 
Petersen. Zs 
VOLTMER, E. F. 
A Health Precaution for Football. ( Editorial.) 
8:455 
WANNAMAKER, Claudia 
The Meaning and Significance of Social Ad- 
justment. 1:12. 
WARDEN, Randall D. 
Forty Years of Playgrounds. 2:72. 
WASHKE, Paul R 
Some Objectives of Intramurals. 2:86. 
WEEKLEY, Harold J. 
Three-Man Basketball. 10:593. 
WEINTRAUB, Louis (and ng es ‘eaten 
Leading through Student Leaders. 6:34 
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rooms? Dorothy La Salle. 7:375. 
WHEELDON, Thomas 
The Relationship of Physical Therapy to Physi- 
cal Education. 4:210. 
WHEELER, Helena 
Impressions of Australian Hockey and Hospi- 
tality. 1:30 
When Play Hurts. Harry D. Edgren. 7:410. 
—_ Do the States Come in? Helen L. Coops. 
7:391. 


WIETZ, Roy J. 
A University Skating Rink. 2:85. 
WIGGINS, B. E. 
Two Sides of Physical Education Instruction. 
6:353. 
Wiilard Straight Folk Dance Group. Kerstin 
Thorin Baird. 4:208. 
WILLIAMSON, Pauline Brooks 
Health—A Number One Safety Factor. 9:502. 
WILSON, Charles C. 
The Educational Values of School Medical 
Services. 9:506. 
WOOD, Lenore 
The G. A. A. in Chicago. 1:34. 
Wyoming Group Hears Dr. Crane. Elsie 
Michalke. 4:239. 
Year under the New Athletic Code, A. Elmer 
K. Smith. 8:466. 
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Outline of Physiology. W. R. Amberson and D. C. Smith. (New 

York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1939) 412 pages, $4.00. 

The authors have attempted “to present a simple account of 
our subject for the benefit of those younger students who have 
recently entered the scientific halls,’ and have done a very fine 
work in this direction. Beginning students in health, physical 
education, and related fields will find this a helpful volume. 


Table Games. Roy J. Marran. (New York: A. S. Barnes and 

Company, 1939) 122 pages, $1.50. 

Subtitled “How to Make and How to Play Them,” with direc- 
tions for sixty games that children or adults may make and play, 
this book will be useful in recreation centers, camps, and for home 
activities for persons of all ages. 


The Party Book. Mary J. Breen. (New York: A. S. Barnes and 

Company, 1939) 354 pages, $2.50. 

A complete book of planned parties for home groups, for larger 
groups, for dances, for children, for outdoor parties and picnics; 
and activities for banquets and fund-raising get-togethers. The 
second section deals with party games and stunts for all occasions. 
The chapter on “Party ‘Eats’ and Drinks” will be helpful in mak- 
ing suitable plans for various occasions. 


Wrestling—Intercollegiate and Olympic. Henry A. Stone. (New 

York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939) 323 pages, $3.00. 

Simple, well-written descriptions of the numerous standing 
holds, hold-downs, pinning holds, and escapes with more than two 
hundred action photographs are included in this comprehensive 
volume. The intercollegiate and Olympic styles are fully explained 
and differentiated by the author, who besides being a coach of this 
sport, is a member of the Rules Committee of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association. 


Fencing. G. V. Hett. (New York: Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1939) 134 pages, $1.50. 

The increased emphasis on the more recreative type of activi- 
ties makes fencing a timely addition to sports literature. Foil, 
épée, and sabre are described, and every form of attack and de- 
fense for each weapon is included. This is as practical and concise 
as any book on fencing. 


Administration of Health and Physical Education. Jesse F. 
Williams and Clifford L. Brownell. (2nd. ed.; Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1939) 634 pages, $3.00. 

The second edition of this fine textbook in administration has 
added much to bring the material up to the minute. A new chap- 
ter, “The Administrator at Work,” is included. 


It’s More Fun to Be Thin. Jean Z. Owen. (Boston: Marshall 

Jones Co., 1939) 182 pages. 

This is a popular treatment of safe and reliable methods for 
reducing weight, in which menus, exercises, and miscellaneous use- 
ful hints are enlivened by sketches, case studies, and other devices 
intended to bolster the will power of the fainthearted fat. 


Teaching for Health. Marguerite M. Hussey. (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1939) 328 pages, $2.25. 

Dr. Hussey’s book has been added to the education series of 
this publisher. An index has been added to the first edition to 
make a more satisfactory reference book for student’s and teacher’s 
use. See JOURNAL, May 1938, for original review. 


Handicrafts asa Hobby. Robert E. Dodds. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1939) 138 pages. 

Recreation workers, camp counselors, teachers, parents, and 
children will find handicrafts presented in a simple, straight- 
forward, and easily understandable manner. The book may be 
used as a class text or an individual guide in leather work and 





tooling, hand-weaving, batik, metal working, block-printin 
many others. Illustrations and diagrams add to the word- 
in each of the chapters. 
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The Health of College Students. Harold S. Diehl and ¢ E 
Shepard. (Washington: American Council on Education, 1939) 
169 pages, $1.50. 

At the request of the American Youth Commission, a stu 
was recently made of the health problems of college students and 
of the staff and facilities provided by American colleges for Student 
health service and protection. This publication summarizes the 
findings of the study, and contains valuable information On the 
health programs and problems found in colleges. 


Dances of the Hungarians. Elizabeth C. Rearick. (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University 
1939) 151 pages, illustrated. fi 
Miss Rearick has made a careful study of the peasant festiyj. 

ties, costumes, and dances of Hungary, and has reported them in 
interesting fashion. Music and steps are given for a number of 
dances and singing games, and different local costumes are illus. 
trated by photographs and sketches. Much of the music recorded 
here has not been written before. 


Woodcraft. Bernard S. Mason. (New York: A. S. Barnes and 

Company, 1939) 580 pages, $2.75. 

This is a very comprehensive book for those interested jp 
camping, woodcraft, and crafts based on activities making use of 
nature material. Recreation workers will also want this book for 
the reference shelf. The material will appeal to children as well as 
leaders. Written in his inimitable style, the author has made an. 
other significant contribution to recreation and camping literature. 


Dental Careers: Opportunities in Dentistry and Dental Hy. 
giene. Chase Goring Woodhouse. (New York: Funk & Wag. 
nalls Company, 1939) 201 pages, $1.50. 

A clear, concise manual of a career in dentistry. 
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SAVAGE SCHOOL FOR gpucanon 


Established in 1890. 


Approved and chartered by the New York 
State Department of Education. 


Offers a three-year course of college grade 
leading to a diploma. 


Enables graduates to earn Bachelor of Science 
degrees in one additional year, through edu- 
cational affiliations with several colleges. 


Noted for its faculty of leaders and author- 
ities in their respective fields. 


454 West 155th Street New York. New York 


Catalog upon request 




















SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


Corporate Name 
International Young Men’s Christian Association College 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
for teachers, directors and executives in: 
Health and Physical Education Group Work and Guidance 
Recreation and Camping Character and Religious Education 
Adult Education and Teacher Training Minors in Academic Subjects 
Graduate, Undergraduate and Summer School Courses 
For Catalog or Bulletin No. 14 on Physical Education, address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
Springfield, Massachusetts 











BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


In Affiliation with Simmons College 
MARJORIE BOUVE, Director 














Distinguished for the excellence of its training in pre- 
paring young women for the profession of Physical 
Education, offers a four-year course in physical educa- 
tion and physical therapy in affiliation with Simmons 
College, for which the degree of Bachelor of Science 
is granted; a three-year course, preparing students to 
teach all branches of Physical Education; and a three- 
year course in Physical Therapeutics. Credit is given 


to graduates of Junior Colleges who have had the 
necessary prerequisites for the work. Winter Sports 
and Sailing form a part of an excellent Sports Program. 
The importance of Health Education, Posture Work and 
Practice Teaching is stressed. Recreational Programs are 
given. Graduates are in demand for positions in all 
parts of the United States. 


For Catalogue Address Registrar 
105 SOUTH HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Graduate Department of Hygiene and Physical Education 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


One-year course for graduates with Physical Education major 
Two-year course for graduates of Liberal Arts Colleges 
Five-year course in Liberal Arts, Hygiene and Physical Education 


Teaching Certificate and M.S. Degree 


For information concerning admission and scholarships address the Graduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


NEW RECREATION BUILDING AND SWIMMING POOL 


Extensive Facilities for Outdoor Sports 
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-MEDART Telescopic GYM SEATS 


APPROVED! By School Officials 
who find in Medart Telescopic 
Gym Seats a complete and sat- 
isfactory solution to their seating 
problems . . . APPROVED by 
Safety Engineers who recognize 
sound principles of construction 
and substantial materials . . 
APPROVED by Architects be- 
cause Medart Gym Seats oc- 
cupy only a minimum of val- 
uable floor area when in the 
“nested” position .. . 





TWO TYPES AVAILABLE 


In addition to the wall attached type 
illustrated, ““Medart’’ offers a movable OTHER MEDART PRODUCTS 
type Gym Seat for occasional use on e Gymnasium Apparatus 


stage, auditorium, or gymnasium floor, e Basketball Backstops 
etc. Both types fully described and 


illustrated in Medart Gym Seat Catalog, e Steel Wardrobes 
GS-2. Write for copy. e Steel Lockers 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO | 


3538 DEKALB STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSO 











Hillyard’s have floor treatment pre 
for every need, Floor Seals, Floor 
ishes, Floor waxes, Floor Dressings 
Floor Cleaners. Hillyard’s Hi-Qu 
Floor Maintenance Products are outstand 
ing and will master any “tough job” 
the entire satisfaction of all conce 
New Floors are 
kept NEW and 
old floors are 
restored to at- 
tractive condi- 
tion. 





Hillyard’s Manual 
on 
Proper 


t i e E Floor Maintenance 


“Hillyard’s Manual 
on Proper Floor 
Maintenance” Full 
of practical helpful 
ideas on econemi- 
cal floor mainte- 


NOT THIS, PERHAPS .. . BUT YOUR FLOORS TAKE ABUSE ALMOST AS BAD. nance. Write for | 
HILLYARD’S FLOOR TREATMENTS PROTECT YOUR FLOORS FROM SEVERE ABUSE. 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


...DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES: 





























